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distinguished position in thisjcommunity. The representa- 
tive of the family whose name, perhaps more distinctly 
than any other, is associated with the beginning of things 
here in Boston, he himself has a record of honors in the 
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BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday 


Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Institute of Technol- 


ogy; Wednesday, May 18. 


TY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 


Boston SOCIE 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, May 18. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, May 24; Papers by Mr. Bates, Mr. Yendel!l and Mr. Sawyer. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street, 


Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
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active part in public affairs that the younger generation 
knows him only as one of,the$great figures of the past. 
How far back that past extends is iliustrated by the fact 
that Mr. Winthrop occupied the chair as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives at Washington when John 
Quincy Adams, ex-President and Representative from 
Massachusetts, fell fatally stricken while addressing the 
House. Among Mr. Winthrop’s memories is the personal 
acquaintance of every President of the United States ex- 
cept Washington and Jefferson. Heis a living link be- 
tween the to-day and the yesterday of the Republic. A 
scholar, statesman, orator and writer, he represents pub- 
lic life not only in its political relations but in its intel- 
lectual aspect. 


Public opinion seems to have had some effect upon the 
conduct of the Legislature in the matter of the so-called 
endowment orders. The bill which last week was 


pose on the part of the Legislature. 
heard from the people. 


widely among the innocent and the well-meaning. The 


and conclusive. 





by Capt. Robert Gray of Boston. 
years ago last Tuesday ,that Capt. Gray planted the 


new armored cruiser Baltimore graced the display. The 
history of our country is making rapidly. 


there when he did and thus anticipate the Englishman, 


provinces. 





step too far in his latest eccentricity. 
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the great states of the northwest might to-day be British | the story which his volumes tell, and much more. 


The young Emperor of Germany may have gone a 
The Lueck inci- 
dent, indeed, has created a disturbance which would | versity indicates a spirit of progress in the material as 
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trait, commended him before the regiment on parade, and 
finally nominated him for ‘‘exemption”—a yet more dis- 
tinguished honor. Accustomed as the German people 
are to the arrogance of military men, and even to vio- 
lence as well as insult, this conduct has aroused a storm 
of indignation. The press speaks out boldly, and it is 
proposed to make the incident the subject of action by 
the Reichstag. Itis charitable to think that the young 
Emperor’s mind is sumewhat unhinged on the subject. 
The attempt to revive the conditions of medieval wilitar- 
ism in this age of the world must fail even in a country 
in which civil rights mean so little as in Germany. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison perhaps puts the case too 
strongly when he writes to the Springfleld Republican 
that ‘‘the pen of Millard Fillmore, which signed the fugi- 
tive slave bill, has now its mate in that of Berjamin 
Harrison which hastened to approve the barbarism of 
Chinese proscription and persecution.” But while we 
cannot admit that it is quite as bad as all that, it must be 
said that the new Chinese exclusion bill is so bad as to be 
a national humiliation. Even those who would be pleased 
to see every Chinaman induced to go back to China, and 
the doors then closed against immigrants of that race, 
can hardly be satisfled to see such a result reached through 
the violation of solemn treaty agreements and {the enact- 
ment ofa law which is nothing less than persecution. 
There are decent and reputable ways of doing even un- 


accepted, giving these orders all that they asked in the pleasant and foolish§things; but the new Chinese exclu- 
way of liberty to delude the public, was this week covered sion law is not one of these ways. 

with an avalanche of amendments and sent back to the 
committee. This is taken to indicate a change of pur- 
The members have| useful part in the scheme of education. 
We may hope that this change | most notable of those which have to do with the higher 
will be permanent. There has been no more mischievous | education is the School of Applied Ethics, which opens 
influence in society here in New England than these | ts second annual session at Plymouth, July 6. The dean 
schemes which promise to give two dollars for one.| of the faculty of this school is Professur Toy of Har- 
The Louisiana Lottery itself is less harmful; for the| vard, and the list of lecturers can hardly be surpassed by 
endowment orders reach aclass which would not touch a| tbat of the best equipped university in the land. 
lottery ticket, and spread the demoralization of gambling | other end of the educational system—that which looks to 





Summer schools are coming to play a conspicuous and 
Among the 


A the 


the advancement of younger students in physical well- 


only righteous course of action for the State of Massa- | being and in powers of observation—is the ‘Boys’ Camp’ 
chusetts is to shut down at once on these practices. | at Lake Quinsigamond, where the study of nature is hap- 
When the Legislature takes action, it should be vigorous | pily combined with its enjoyment. 


Between these stands 
the great Chautauquan system, covering a large field 
The advantage of these schemes, which multiply from 


The East ended its round of centennials some years year to year, is that they combine study and recreation in 
ago. The West has just reached the century point. The a healthy manner. She tedium of idleness is avoided, 
first of these—and first by along distance from any to | While the relaxation which everyone seeks in the summer 
follow—is that of the discovery of the Columbia river vacation is made all the more enjoyable and beneficial. 
It was, one hundred 








. Another Bancroft library—that of Hubert Howe Ban- 


American flag at the mouth of this river, and on the day | croft, the historian of the Pacific coast—is offered to the 
of the celebration the city of Astoria was aglow with | nation for purchase. 
emblems of the sovereignty of the great nation which | voted or is likely to vote could be better expended than in 
has grownup inthe century that has passed, while the securing this great and unique collection for the National 


No money which this Congress has 


Library. The romantic story of the patient toil, the 


It is of inter- |!avish expenditure and the long search by which Mr. 
est in this connection to recall the fact that Capt. Van- | Bancroft gathered this library together has been told to 
couver, of the British Navy, was cruising about the | the wonder of historiographers. 
North Pacific in the spring ef 1792, and that if Capt. |in the series of hirtories—monumental in character-— 
Gray, in his ship Columbia, had not happened to put in | Which Mr. Bancroft has published, relating to the Pacific 


Its results are shown 


coast. in these original documents rests the proof of 


Itisa 
collection which can find no proper place except in the 
capital of the nation and among its archives. 





The annual report of President Dwight of Yale Uni- 


have an ominous significance in a country less absolute- | well as the intellectual field. Since the days of the old 


The case was that of a private soldier, named Lueck 





| tipsy and impertinent, but attempted no physical violence 


ly under the heel of militarism than the German Empire. | Commons—forgotten by all but the most venerable alam- 


, | ni—there has been no provision for the living of students 


'on duty as sentry before the barracks on the Wrengel- | except such as the private enterprise of boarding-house 
| strasse, in Berlin, who shot and killed one man and badly | keepers has furnished. Next yeara college dining-hall 
| wounded another who had offended him by teasing and | will be established, at which board can be obtained for 
'“guying” him. The men—workmen on @ holiday—were four dollars per week or less, which will be conducted 


. | Somewhat after the plan of the Memorial [Hall at Cam- 


The act of the sentry was a brutal and inexcusable mur- | bridge. The old gymnasium will probably be used until 


lacr. Yet the Emperor applauded the deed, promoted 


| Lueck at once to be lance-corpora!, 
him at a military banquet, praised aim and drank hi 


him before | the way of accommodations. 





funds are secured to provide something more modern in 


In addition to this there 
s | will probably be a dining-hallin the Divinity School for 


| health, presented the young soldier publicly with his por- the accommodation of theological students. 
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May 14. ‘All people are wiser than any man of the 
people.”—James A. Garfield. 

May 15. ‘Only he who walks upright will attain his 
object in the end.”—Jefferson. 

May 16. ‘I have been tried with everything else; I 
should like to be tried with prosperity.”—Madam Prim- 
rose. 

May 17. ‘‘The speaker is one, and the listener is 
another.” 

May 18. “Our newest books deal with the oldest 
themes.”—Lord Bacon. 

May 19. No man was ever great who had not an 
affection for God.”—Ciceru. 

May 20. ‘‘Madam Primrose never cleans house; she 
keeps the house clean all the time.” 


FORESTRY AND ARBOR DAY. 

J met the late George B. Loring on his ,return from a 
forestry congress some years ago, and he said to me, 
with a good deal of feeling, that he had been engaged in 
the business which would prove itself, a century hence, 
more important for this nation than anything which any 
person had engaged in in America during that year. So 
highly did he rate the national feeling with regard to 
forests and the growth of trees. We have tried in Tur 
COMMONWEALTH from year to year to give emphasis to 
the importance of the annual Forestry Congress, as it 
meets; andin the same interest we are glad to call at- 
tention to the slow increase of interest in Arbor Day. 

It would be a pity if the impression should be given 
that this is matter simply of sentiment. Unquestionably, 
there are parts of the country where that impression 
exists. I was talking very seriously last year, in Call- 
fornia, of the importance of our forest cultivation,|to a 
gentleman who heard me with courtesy, but evidently 
with courtesy which was strained. So soon as I had 
done what I had to say, he said, ‘Go down into Wis- 
consin, where the rivers are blocked, so that no naviga- 
tion is possible, by the rafts of timber which have 
accumulated for years and which cannot be brought out 
for market, and tell those people that we need more 
forests and more trees, and that nobody must cut down 
a tree when he sees fit.” The truth is that _the country is 
a large country, and it is difficult to make people in one 
part of the country understand what are the needs of 
another part. 

But all the same the country is one country, and what 
we mean when we say it is one country is that one part 
shall bear the burdens of another part. We do not mean 
to have the Great American Desert alwaysa desert. And 
after two centuries and a half of the use of what Dr. 
Holmes has called the most admirable material for the 
building of houses which the wisdom of the Creator 
could hit opon, we do not mean to have our children’s 
children thrown back on such mud houses as men live in 
in Ireland, or such dens as Digger Indians had tobe 
satisfied with. We highly resolve that the children’s 
children shall have as good material and as cheap mate- 
rial for building as thelr fathers had. 

I write these words because I have fallen in most 
cordially with the proposal of some of the leaders of the 
great body of King’s Daughters through the country, 
that the sisterhoods of that order shall bear Arbor Day 
in mind as it comes around every spring, and shall use 
that position and power which women have everywhere 
in interesting those who are around them. It seemed to 
me that the duty in hand is not to be spoken of merely as 
an economical matter, but that, like all duty, it comes 
into the highest training of boys and girls, young men 
and young women. These young people are to be trained 
to public spirit; they are to be trained to see that God 
has work forthem to do as well as for their seniors. 
They were all born into the church of Christ, because 
this is a Christian country; and the sooner they find out 
that God and his Son have requisitions upon them, the 
better for them. Butif a girlis but fourteen years old, 
or a boy no older, they are a little apt to say that the old 
people must take care of the public and its affairs, and 
that they will go and play. 

Now itis better that they should understand that they 
have their part, as well as the seniors have. And if the 
children of a school can be made to understand, when 
they are fourteen, or when they are not yet fourteen, that 
the preservation of a hundred trees around their school- 
house is a matter entrusted to their care—if they can be 
made to take a pride in those particular trees—the coun- 
try has gained'a good deal more than a hundred growing 
trees. It has gained the sense, in so many scholars, of 
their relations to the rest. They bear other people’s 
burdens. Every pail of water which is put upon one of 





bien 


those trees may be made as efficient as a shot in battle, or 
as the display of a flag, for the teaching of the great law |show its variations at regular times and a regul 
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of mutual service. And if the King’s Daughters are 
willing to take up an object-lesson as valuable as this is, 
to teach a lesson as important as this is, the King’s 
Daughters put themselves and their work into touch with 
the practical life in the country in a way which will be of 
use to the practical life of the country and will be of use 
to the King’s Daughters. 

I could wish that some young man or woman who has 
the time and sentiment and information would make an 
intelligible and interesting statement of the history of 
the movement by which Epping Forest has been rescued 
for the people of Eastern London, not to say for the 
people of England and of the world. The change from 
feudalism to democracy is nowhere illustrated more finely. 
Here is a bit of forest which in theory belonged to the 
crown. I think the last genuine feudal use of it was 
sometime when poor Charles I., while he yet had a head 
on, hunted there—really hunted on horseback, and pur- 
sued astagoraboar. But after people ceased to ride 
after stags or boars on horseback, there came in a world 
of people possessed with devils, rich adventurers of one 
kind and another—I suppose they made money by govern- 
ment contracts—who began stealing from the crown. 
The crown did not want to go a-hunting ; George the Third 
wouldn’t, George the Fourth wouldn’t, William the Fourth 
forgot he had any forest; and it was left for the present 
queen to get hold of the forestagain. Then the queen did not 
do it of her own motion, but by a thorough movement of 
friends of the people some of these squatters were ousted, 
and Epping Forest was recalled, not for queens or kings 
to hunt boars in, but for the people of London to have 
picnics in. Now they have this magnificeat park, some- 
where between fifteen and twenty thousand acres, I think, 
for their own. There they can try their experiments in 
forestry. And itis interesting, by the way, to know that 

| the first thing they propose to do is to introduce as many 
' American maples and sumachs and other brilliant autum- 
nal trees as shall teach them what the fall of the year is 
in countries which are more favored than England. 

This is what people of the largest city in the world do 
fora forest which is not half the size of an average 
American township. We have better luck than they in 
our surroundings; let us see if we cannot do greater things 
than they in actual fact. 


} mapalionte 


TWIN SUNS. 


EDWARD E. HAs. 


The Astronomical Journal for this week contains 
another short chapterin the story of the variable stars, 
in the form of an article from the pen of Dr. N. C. 
Duner of the observatory of Upsala, in Sweden. The 
remarkable statements of Dr. S. C. Chandler about 
Algol, which have already been given in Tak Common- 
WEALTH, refer the ultimate cause of the irregularities in 
the period of the light variation of Algol to a motion of 
the star and its dark companion in an orbit about a dis- 
tant dark companion, centralin the system. The impetus 
which this discovery has given to the investigation of 
variable stars is quite remarkable, and many bright minds 
have been turned to the consideration of the different 
phenomena connected therewith. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Chandler spoke in favor of the observation of 
some other of the Algol stars as being valuable in the 
confirmation of certain principles. One of these stars 
was the extremely short period variable, Y Cygni. On 
accountof the shortness of its period, this star seemed 
to afford a method of proving some things which would 
also be true of Algol, but which could be lea ned from it 
in a much shorter time. 

Itis with reference to this star, Y Cygni, that Dr. 
Dauner has made his statement. The light of the star 
was found to be peculiar in its variations; so much so, 
that the local observer of the star in Boston, Mr. P. S. 
Yendell, has once or twice expressed himself as of the 
opinion that a secondary minimum of light existed. But 
he had not the evidence with which to satisfy himself on 
this point. Dr. Duner has discussed all the observations 
which he could procure, and which include everything 
excepting one or two very recent series made by Mr. 
Yendell himself. These, which have not been published, 
fall in extremely well with the new hypothesis. 

Mr. Duner asserts that the star Y Cygni consists of 
two equally bright component stars which revolve about 
their common centre of gravity in an elliptic orbit. The 
manner in which the light variation is effected is by the 
cutting off of the light from one of the stars by the 
other when they are both in the line of vision from the 
earth. When one lies behind the other, we get the light 
of the front star only; but when in their revolution they 
lie side by side in the vault of the sky, we get their 
united light. The distance of these stars from us is so 
great that unless some unlooked-for improvement is 
made in the construction of telescopes, we can hardly 
ever hope to distinguish them, even in the most powerfal 
glasses, as being separate points of light; but the close 
agreement of Dr. Duner’s mathematics with the known 
facts in the case is evidence that his hypothesis is 
correct. 


If, however, no other motion existed than that of the 











| two bodies about each other, the star 

ar 
‘period would be established. There is, however. 
an irregularity here evident, for tbe periods of light 
variation are alternately thirty-two and one half hours. 
and thirty-nine aad one half hours. This irregy. 
| larity was what caused Dr. Duner’s consideration of the 
star, and this feature he explains by the existence of a 
dark companion to the stars, which by its perturba- 
tions causes this departure from regular motion. 

The star Y Cygniis one of the Algol variables anc 
was discovered by Dr. Chandler himself in 1886. Fron 
it he hoped to secure some results in confirmation 
of those deduced with regard to Algol itself. He 
hoped to be able to prove some facts without the 
necessity of waiting until such time as Algol, with 
its slower changes, would prove them for itself. Sti! 
this different disposal of the causes of change in Y Cygni, 
brought out by Dr. Dauner, does not in the least impair 
the value of Dr. Chandler’s theory. The laws in th 
case of Algol are proven, and the observations of the 
future will be in the line of the refinement of those 
which have been already determined. But the probab 
ity of securing results from any other star which will be 
of value for this refinement becomes less certain. 


Joun Rircuie, Jr. 


A CHECK TO NATIONALISM. 





The Legislature of 1891 enacted several laws per 
mitting things to be done as public service which hereto- 
fore have been done by private enterprise. The most 
important of these are the laws authorizing cities to 
water streets and to manufacture and distribute gas and 
electricity. At that time, in referring to these steps 
toward Nationalism, I took occasion to point out the 
fact that it was an advance only on a line parallel to that 
of the Nationalists, not directly toward their ideal; and 
that society would never get there on this road, how- 
ever fast or far it might travel on it. 

A very clear and instructive illustration of this fact 
was given on Monday last, when the Supreme Judicial 
Court made answer to the question put to it by th 
Legislature, asking whether towns and cities can be 
authorized by statute law to buy coal and wood and sell 
them to their inhabitants for fuel. The Justices, of 
course, consider the matter strictly in its constitutional 
bearings. They do not pretend to say that the thing 
proposed is wise or unwise, but simply to decide whether 
itis one of the things which our written constitution 
permits to be done. Yet, in making their decision on 
these lines—so closely does the constitution of the state 
match the principles of our social system— the court 
argues the question on broad and universal grounds and 
decides it by the application of principles which would 
exist if we had no constitution at all. 

It is this fact which gives the opinion of the court 
its great significance. ‘The constitution of the state may 
be changed, as the laws may be changed, although the 
process is a longer one; but the ideas which underlie the 
scheme of popular government and which sustain the 
present structure of society cannot be changed without 
toppling over society and government itself. 

One of these fundamental ideas is that the carrying 
on of the customary business of life shall be left to cit- 
izens either in their individaal capacity or through pri- 
vate association; and that the government— that is, the 
citizens in their cellective capacity—shall concern itself 
only with preserving this right for individuals, protect- 
ing and regulating its exercise in the interest of the 
whole, and engaging in business only where this is plain- 
ly a service for the entire public. As every government 
enterprise is sustained by equal taxation of all citizens 
according to their means, it is essential that such enter- 
prises shall benefit the whole community. It is in this 
view that the people tax themselves to build and main- 
tain schools, roads, hospitals, libraries, water-works and, 
as by the law of 1891, establishments for furnishing 
light. In the same way, the people of the whole nation 
tax themselves for the postal service; and, logically and 
properly, in case it is found to be practically desirable, 
they may add the telegraph, telephone and railways to 
the list of public services. 

The distinction here may seem vague and indefinite; 
and so wise and careful a jurist as Mr. Justice Holmes 
declares plainly, in his dissenting opinion, that to his 
mind it does not exist. ‘‘fam of opinion,” he writes, 
“that when money is taken to enablea public body to 
offer to the public without discrimination an article of 
general necessity the purpose is no less public when that 
article is wood or coal than when it is water, or gas, or 
electricity, or education, to say nothing of cases like the 
support of paupers or the taking of land for railroads 
and public markets.” 

Yet there is a distinction here, and the majority of 
the justices set it forth with much clearness in their 
opinion. It is that the selling of wood or coal or other 
merchandise is a business in which any citizen may en- 
gage without receiving any special privileges from the 
public and without incurring any obligation to render 
public service. On the other hand, to supply fas, water 
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or electricity, there must be had certain unusual privi- 


leges in the public ways for which an equivalent in pub- 


lic service must be returned. Every citizen who may 
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THE FLUWER CARNIVAL. | 


icine es 
We are permitted to copy from a private ‘letter the | 


wish to do so cannot be allowed to manufacture, dis- | following account of the beautiful flower festival at | 


tribute and sell gas; but anyone may set up a bakery or 


a coal-yard. In the one case there is the element of 


‘lic service; inthe other it is the customary business |offr hay-cart, on which we had been working all the 


a seul this principle in mind, it is not so difficult to 
eee the limitations which our system places upon the 
Nationalist idea. We have not gone as far in the direc- 
tion to which this idea points as we may go with safety 

not so far, indeed, as we probably shall go within a 
comparatively short time—but the idea and the princi- 
io ean never meet until our system is overturned from 
+. basis. This episode of the proposed municipal coal- 
7 rds shows where and how the check will be applied. 
It isa check which cannot be avoided or overcome, for 
the reason that it does not consist in the restraint of a 
written constitution but is found deeper among the prin- 

ples of our society. 

FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


THE OLD SOUTH WORK. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, whose lecture on 
How to Civilize the Indians,’ delivered in the course of 


the Society for promoting Good Citizenship, was pub- 
shed in this journal, has been so impressed by the Old 
South work In Boston that he has written an open letter 


g a similar enterprise in Philadelphia. Mr. Welsh 
writes 

Many Philadelphians are doubtless familiar with the 
Old South Lecture Course, which had its originin Boston, 
in the historic meeting-house from which it derived its 
name as a local habitation, and from which a vigorous 
stoot, xs we are informed, has taken root and now 
flourishes in Chicago. The object of the Old South 
lecture plan was the development of a wholesome spirit 
of patriotism in the public-school children of Boston—a 
spirit somewhat in danger, apparently of falling into a 
decline—and the cultivation of that knowledge of the 
duties of good citizenship, and of a senseof responsibilty 
for a performance of them, which was felt to be a public 
nec essity. 

“The generosity of a single public-spirited and wealthy 
woman saved the Old South Church building from de- 
struction when it was threatened by tides of the city’s 
growth, and gathered within walls which had once listen- 
ed tothe words of Warren, Otis, and of Washington 
hundreds of public-school children, to be informed of the 
incidents of the lives of American patriots and of the 
principles which had made them illustrious. The plan 
seems to have worked well, judging by the number of 
years that it hes been in operation and by the great 
number of young people brought under its influence and 
in whom it has aroused a strong sense of responsibility 
for the right use of their national inheritance. 

“Of course, like most sound educational schemes, its 
strength lies in wise seed-planting and in patient restraint 
from expectations of a hasty harvest. We are told that 
one able and energetic woman has obliged Tammany to 
sweep the streets of New York. If Boston and New 
York can do this much (the one city for education, the 
other for cleanliness) through the public spirit of a 
woman, why should the New Philadelphia do less? Can- 
not the Colonial Dames or the New Century Club furnish 
a Jael who shall emulate in courage, if not in craft, her 
Hebrew prototype, and smite fatally the Sisera of muni- 
cipal corruption and misrule? And why should not this 
simple and effective plan of the Old South Lecture Course 
whereby the civic courage, independence, homely belief 
in public honesty, in duty and s elf-sacrifice—all the ele- 
ments of a national life truly and permanently great—are 
placed in an attractive and impressive form before the 
children of to-day, be made use of in Philadelphia? 

‘The secret of the success of the Old South planis that 
it teaches history from aliving and most practical stand- 
point. It is the application of the best that our past has 
given to the brain and heart of the youth of the present. 
It aims to get a hearing from the young men and the young 
women just entering active life on behalf of moral aspira- 
tion and of duty, before the low motives and false 
Standards of the business or social or political world 
have had time to exert their evil influence. 

“To a reasonable extent, at least, sucha plan, if wisely 
and patiently carried out, is sure to succeed. Men, who 
under its provisions talk on American history and good 


Santa Barbara: | 
On my way home from the postoflice, I stopped to see | 


previous afternoon. Work was still in progress. By 
ths time it had become really beautiful, with its four 
posts at the corners embowered in yellow mustard; the | 
spokes and hubs of the wheels covered with rough straw | 
as a foundation for videt brodiaca and more mustard; the 
dashboard all mustard and the whole thing as light and | 
airy looking as possible. By the way it was really straw, 
not hay, and there was no fence round it. I'll send you 
a photograph of it. There was a sort of bank down the 
middle, made of close-packed bales of straw, on which | 
we sat and which was very comfortable. All the confed- | 
erates were there assisting—eight in all, gentlemen and 
ladies. 

We all, I think, must have had a struggle to get 

dressed in time before going again, for a hasty cup of 
bouillon and sandwichs, to prepare us for mounting the | 
cart and starting off. It was a very odd sensation to go 


} 


fortably conscious, there were so many of us. 
girls wore blue denim skirts, made on the light side with a 
band of the dark round the bottom, white waists and 
pointed bodices of blue, with brete:les over the shoulders, 
and Leghorn flapping hats with wreaths of mustard 


knickerbockers—white turn-over collars and cuffs, with 
their shirts showing below their jackets, with yellow 
neckties and sashes and wreathes of brodiaca round their 
hats, which were mostly felt sombreros. The girls had 
hay-rakes with palms and straw on them. Now that it is 
over I cannot imagine myself driving along in that state; 
but so it was. 


and Bertha on the left of the long bench I have men- 
tioned, which was wide enough to contain baskets of 
flowers set in among us. The four men sat at the four 
corners. 

We drove off down town and took our place in the 
line. We made the third of what were called the floats, 
and they led the procession. Before us was a palm tree 
and other tropical arrangements, with a man dressed as a 
monkey. Behind us were other big affairs, too big to go 
into any of the classes of carriages properly called. 
People came to photograph us as we sat in the line on 


about with collars of flowers on their borses and 
carriages, some of them very beautiful. 

When we finally drove up State Street, which was 
prettily decorated—past the shops and past the Arlington 
Hotel to where the seats were arranged, on both sides 
of the street; here the fun took place—we drove up and 
then down three or four times, passing the grand stand 
on each downward time, where, of course, most of our 
friends were; but there were plenty of themin other 
seats, too. It was not in human nature to keep from 
beginning to throw flowers, almost immediately, though 
the general Bataille des Fleurs was not to begin for some 
time. We had baskets full of them, tied up in little 
bunches; but these were soon used up, and we became 
dependent on those which were thrown to us, which 
were numerous enough to keep us well supplied. 
Whenever we stopped we fished on the ground for them 
with our rakes, so that we ‘bore not the rake in vain.’ I 
am afraid we were more like the man with the muck-rake 
in P. P. The throwing was more fan than you can 
imagine, and wildly exciting. To see nice bouquets of 
roses, meant expressly for you, from some valued friend, 
fali just short, or to throw something yourself to a 
person you know and see some one ele get it, was 
agonizing; but you instantly got over that sensation in 
the next. Under the circumstances, as you may guess, 
it was difficult to maintain a pure Bostonese rigor and 
frigidity of demeanor. 

Besides our friends on the seats, we had friendly in- 
tercourse with the other carriages. Some of these were 
really wonderfully beautiful. Fancy a large basket 
carriage made entirely of white marguerites, the ladies 
and gentlemen all in white. Then Miss E.’s carriage 
was all pink roses and grey green, with the people inside 
dressed in the same colors. That was really the most 
beautiful of all. These rose carriages were made solid— 
I mean the roses touched each other—and so were the 





citizenship to the public school children, are chosen so 
to do because they are authorities on their special sub- 
jects, and are themselves scholars both of the closet and 


of the world, and are engaged in practical efforts for lift- | 


ing the standards of American citizenship. They have 
upon them the smell of the smoke of the same battle into 
which they call the children. That fact isa potent one.” 





One of the sententious proverbs delivered by the 
father of ‘Miss Helyett’ stays after his going; and it 
often comes in play, too. There will be times when we 
shall yearn to read in an audible aside, as he did: ‘Idiots 
grow without watering.” 





marguerite and most of the best carriages. One village 
| cart was covered with marigolds; that was unusually 
| pretty. One or two carriages had outsiders. There 
were decorated bicycles—one, very elaborate, with a 
| pavilion over the rider’s head; there were riders on 
| horseback and a Spanish band, which was very pictur- 
esque. 
All together, it was a very lovely sight, not at all 
| what one expects in America. Indeed, the power of 
| going crazy over such an affair, as we have sll been 
'doing, belongs farther south than where most of us 
‘have generally lived. Always yours, 


| A. B, 


| of an empty bottle flickered fitfully. 


**Not much. 
|down yonder to-day. General Brunt is to retire and hold 


behind them. The men had dark blue denim clothes— | 


Clara, as the principal lady, sat up on the | 
driver’s seat with him, Sybil sat behind, [ on the right | 


State Street, and marshals were all the time dashing , 
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THE HONORS OF THE DAY. 


BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


| Author of One Story—and Another; A Postal Bomb; L’Homme 
Propose: La Femme Dispose, etc.] 

A group of officers were sitting and lying in uneasy 
postures on the bare floor of the hut. On the up-turned 
barrel which served as a table, a candle stuck in the neck 
The hut was too 
small to admit of a fire, and so most of the men were 
grouped around the low entrance, in frontof which burned 
some pine logs, now almost reduced toa mass of glow- 
ing embers. The night was rather chilly, although the 


| month was September; and occasionally a figure would 


step out of the surrounding gloom and bend over the 
fire for a few moments, talking the while with the pros- 
trate vague forms, half in the light and half in the 
shadow, before disappearing again into the darkness. 

In the middle of the recital of a camp story, which 
was evidently spiced, for there were more faces peering 
alert into the firelight than before, one of these transient 
shadowy guests started out of the night and threw him- 


driving along in that condition, but nobody felt uncom- | self down by the red coals. 
All the | 


| 
| 
} 


There was a momentary hush. 
‘“‘Anything new at headquarters, Major?” 
There was a sharp fight in the woods 


the ridge above Pinesville tomorrow. Colonel Devine is 
to advance with the 15th and 16th Carolinas, and three 
pieces to cover his retreat, and Lieutenant Brangdon, 
| whose home is in Pinesville, has been selected for the 
duty of getting through the lines in the woods to give 
the General his orders. He knows the country perfectly, 
and if Brunt can gain and hold the hill, the honors of the 
day will belong to Brangdon.” 

“T guess so,” was the comment of one of the men in 
the shadow, between two puffs at his pipe. ‘Jf Brangdon 
reaches Brunt the honors will be his!” 

‘*Every tree in the woods by morning will hide a quick 
funeral,” said the story-teller. 

“Yes,” replied the major. ‘Sergeant Donovan and 
others are to go as well. General Brunt will probably 
try to retreat to the northwest through the woods, and 
everything depends on his risking the open, or we'll lose 
the ridge. But, go on, finish the story. I’m off——” 

‘After you with that light,” said the story-teller 
reaching out into the glow. Then he resumed the story, 
and a burst of boisterous laughter told the retreating 
major that after all those months ia the fleld it was 
actually a new one. 


The silence of the gray dawn brooded over the village 
lying in the hollow, between the woods and the rising 
land known as Pine Ridge, broken only by the 
occasional hoarse cry of the herald of the diy—the wood- 
pecker. At the foot of the hill, and standing a little off 
the highway upon a small plateau, overlooking the village 
and the flelds of rustling corn, was a low, irregular 
white house, gray and quiet and sad-looking in the morn- 
ing twilight. The muffled rhythmic beating of a horse's 
hoofs suddenly broke the stillness; and then out of the 
corn-field a horse and rider bounded into the road and, 
turning into the dry ditch, trotted quietly up to the 
house. The rider pulled his horse up under one of the 
windows and, leaning out of his saddle, he peered fora 
few moments into the darkened room. Then he drew 
closer and laid his cheek against the glass and kissed it. 
As he stood the western sky grew streaked with faint 
tinges of saffron and purple, deepening as they stole 
through the gray, and the East began to blaze crimson 
and gold like the furnace of the Fates. A sound like a 
stifled sob or sigh of Nature made the rider swing erect 
in his saddle. He slid from his horse, and falling upon 
his knees, put his ear to the ground. In another moment 
he had remounted and disappeared into the corn. Again 
the silence was torn by the sound, no longer resembling a 
sigh—louder and louder it came. Once, twice, thrice!— 
and it died away after innumerable reverberations among 
the hills. Like an echo from the flaming east, thrown 
back by the wall of blue in the west, came the muffled 
boum-boum of cannon from the depths of the dark 
woods lying below the western horizon. 

Almost before the top of the crimson disc of the sun 
had fairly appeared above the edge of the gray-blue 
dome, the bar-room of the Crawford House, the 
only hostelry in Pinesville, was filled with nearly 
all the old men and boys left in the village. One 
or two hastily swallowed some raw spirit, but there were 
no deep draughts, for in those days a fortune in Confed- 
erate paper could hardly purchase a bottle of brandy. 
The choice of the hotel for the gathering was evidently 
because it was the only building in the place which could 
accommodate such a great proportion of its whole popu- 
lation at once. The majority of the men were forming 
circles and going excitedly from one group to the other, 
asking questions and seldom waiting for answers, with- 
out any thought of drinking. They had come together 
to see as many human faces as possible, to shut out the 
| faces seen in the now oft-recurring, dreadful sound com. 
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ing from the woods. The booming of cannon awakens 
the gregarious instinct in men as quickly as acry of fire 
in a theatre will awaken the brute in them. 

All the morning the crowd in the inn discussed the 
rumors and events of the past few weeks; and in the 
continual reiteration to the accompaniment of the dull 
monotone of the artillery in the woods, the events, and 
more especially the rumors, seemed to become even more 
porentous than before. These men were all patriotic 
men, but war bad not meant so much for them until that 
morning's strange cock-crow brought it so near to them. 
As they moved restlessly about, talking and surmising, 
every boum-boum of the cannon threw them resist- 
lessly into silence, in spite of a tacit understanding to 
disregard the sound and continue the conversation. It 
was the triumph of unseen terrors over the combined 
wills of many men. They were not cowards; they would 
have died bravely defending their homes if it were ne- 
cessary; but there is nothing so terrible as the horrors 
conjured up by sound. The dull monotone of the can- 
non, and the uncertainty of its coming, shook the listen- 
ers and wore upon their hearts. Many longed for 
action to regain control of their nerves, and some took 
a turn or two up the little street to brace their muscles; 
but the necessity of companionship sent them back to 
the smoky bar-room. 

Every man in his conscious thought, beneath his half 
unconscious participation in the conversation around 
him, felt that if the booming of the cannon became 
immediate roars and grape-shot, it would mean the anni- 
hilation of General Johnston’s army— the destruction of 
Pinesville; the end of the world! And yet, accustomed 
as they all were, in 1864, to the meaning of war—ata 
distance—underlying the fear of finality was the knowl- 
edge that at most the engagement in the woods was but 
a Confederate battery contesting every inch of ground 
before abandoning its earthworks to the enemy. The 
recurring thought that the wiping out of their homes 
would really bave no significance in the result of the 
war added new terrors to the booming of the artillery; 
for as individuals they were willing to sacrifice them- 
selyes for a definite common good, but in the presence 
of this monster menace for nothing, they could only 
feel the resentment of individual horror. Listening to 
the continual boum-boum, they looked upon war for 
the first time in a new way; the business of killing was 
now the business of killing, instead of heroism and 
glory. It was a great tragic farce, a brutal mockery of 
the brevity of human life avd joys and human misery. 
Its horrible successes, occupations of contested points 
abandoned for the march forward as soon as won, its 
extortions and destruction, for the first time appeared in 
their real guise—a gigantic, demoniac imbecility; an im- 
mense brutality destroying realities, human lives, joys, 
hopes, dreams, acbievements, everything! irrevocably 
for shadows. At the same time, with alternate hope 
and fear, offspring of tense listening and physical 
inactivity, every man talked as if a cessation of the 
firing, or a diminution of the sound by removal farther 
west, would signify the complete triumph of the Con- 
federate cause. 

About eleven o’clock a negro ran breathlessly into 
the hotel, and plunging into the crowd made his way 
straight up to the proprietor. He panted for breath and 
gesticulated in evident agitation. 

Some of the men crowded about him; others hurried 
out on the veranda and gazed anxiously down the desert- 
ed road. 

«What is it? Have the Yankees broken cover higher 
ee no!” The negro whispered something in the ear 
of the inn-keeper. 

“My God! Is it possible? Young Mr. Lucius goin’ 
to the woods?” 

‘“Yas—thet’s so, surr.” 

One or two of the men in the group looked relieved 
and turned away to the windows. Others appeared more 
concerned, 

“Yas; Mistah Lucius’s back ter die—ter feed them 
damned Yankees,” and the negro jerked his big thumb 
over his shoulder toward the woods. ‘‘E’s goin’ thar— 
thro’ de corn!” 

“What fur?” 

“Its order from ’ed-quarters. "E’s rode all night. A 
scout stopped a’ de house fur news an’ tol’ missus that 


the loo-tenan’ war goin’ ter General Brunt in de woods. 


An’ he went, tuh. Missus’s jes’ sobbin’ an’ sobbin’. She 
sez she'll nebber see ’er son agin; an’ itsarv’nly looks purty 
bad. ’E’ll be killed, she tinks; an’ it sart’nly do look 


bad.” 
“Bad! Why the wood is full of Yankees—they’re on 


every side. Mr. Lucius can’t git into them woods—its 
just onpossible !” 

‘*Missus sez ter ’ev a’oss saddled ready case Mister 
Lucius dew git back an’ warnts it. She'll pay ef its 
killed.” 

“Ef its killed! We may all be killed ina few hours, 
man. I guess ( doaut warnt any pay. Go an’ saddle the 
*oss, Jake; an’ tether him light—’e’ll kinder know, I 
guess!” 

A few minutes later a soldier, dressed in the uniform 
of a Confederate cavalry-man, gallopped up to the hostel- 
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ry. There was a rush to the door and windows, but the 
soldier sprang lightly from his horse on to the veranda, 
and pushed through the crowd into the bar-room. 

‘‘Any Federals bin through the village?” he asked 
quickly. 

‘*No,” answered the proprietor. ‘But they’re comin.’ 
They're comin’ closer an’ closer all the time. I guess the 


}arm of the wood yonder is full of em.” 


**You've seen some of our scouts?” 

“No; but Mister Lucius Brangdon who b'longs a bove 
on the bill’s bin through. ’E’s gone through the corn; 
an’ [ guess you'd better go ther same way.” 

*‘An’ ye’ve seen no Federal scouts?” 

*‘Not one; but I’ve heerd they’re tryin’ to force 
General Brunt into the open. Ef thet’s done, I guess it 
means this hyar place’ll be soon blown about our ears.” 

‘*Probab!e,” said the soldier indifferently. ‘‘Give me 
some Bourbon. Here’s health to Jeff Davis!”—and 
emptying his brimming glass at a guip he strode out and 
threw himself into his saddle. 

‘*An aide sent after Mr. Brangdon,” said one of the 
group. ‘I guess his health won't last as long as Jeff 
Davis’s. See, he’s goin’ straight down the road! Why 
doant he take to the corn? As soon as he gets within 
the shade of the pinebank, he'll—.” The speaker did 
not finish; he merely shragged his shoulders and raised 
his brows significantly. 

A knot of men gathered in the doorway watching the 
receding cloud of dust, which alone indicated the gallop- 
ping horse and rider. In the dazzling blue of the zenith 
there was nota speck of cloud, and the heads of the 
corn-stalks standing in sheaves nodded beneath the faint 
breath of the wind like mocking sentinels of peace, while 
all around them in long undulant waves swayed a 
golden sea of uncut wheat and corn. The harvesting 
was not half finished, and the valley lied of peace. But 
over the dark clump in the background there hung a 
great patch of gray, vague and formless, slowly frayed 
and tattered by the breeze only to be immediately swollen 
by great filmy clouds from the woods. It was the flag 
of battle—an evanescent, beautiful thing in the sunlight, 
typical of war’s achievements, but also a mockery of 
the terribly real woe and horror below. All the while 
the boum-boum of the cannon seemed to grow louder, 
until the shock of the discharge shook the inn, and the 
sound seemed to tear its way out of the earth. Sud- 
denly, in a lull, the sharp crack-crack of a couple of 
rifles rang out, and all eyes were strained down the road 
for the little cloud of dust. It lifted and was torn to 
shreds—it vanished. There was no longer a traveller 
along that dusty highway. 

Then all at once the booming of the cannon ceased, 
and a silence feil upon the valley. The anxious listea- 
ers at the inn looked into each other’s faces question- 
ingly. One or two, elated by the sudden hush, flung 
their caps” into the air. Others found their tongues for 
the first time; but the proprietor of the inn, who had 
served in the Mexican war, sank listlessly against the 
door jamb, with his hands thrust deep down into his 
pockets, and shook his head despairingly. He was 
grimly silent, and the others, looking into his set fea- 
tures, turned cold. He had read the silence aright. It 
was the end—the sentence. 

The thunder of the cannon had been terrible, but this 
unexpected hush sank like cold steel into every heart. 
The men looked at each other in a silence born of the 
awful silence without. They strained their ears to 
listen, but they only heard the silence. They glanced 
from side to side, avoiding one another's eyes like 
guilty creatures, although nota man dared to leave the 
rest. They moved uneasily as if they were committing 
crimes in a dream; none could speak, for fear had 
taken possession of every heart. One o!d deaf man who 
had been mumbling to himself in the corner, rocking to 
and fro on a bench, suddenly seeing the dumb lips 
around him, looked wildly from face to face and reading 
the silence within felt the silence without; and then with 
an inarticulate moan he sank back in a faint. No one paid 
any heed to him, The panic of waiting was upon all. 
The clock over the door ticked away the seconds with 
a distinctness that tortured with its accentuation of the 
postponed and present horror. There was a fearful 
fascination in the slow-moving long hand, and some 
dumb lips tremblingly kept time with the ticking. 

A cry from one of the men staring out of the win- 
dow commanding a view of the road broke the spell. It 
was drowned in a great shout from the arm of the 
woods, at the cross-roads below, and the watchers all 





started as if roughly shaken out of a stupor. They 
| crowded to the windows and saw a bristling of flaming 
| steel among the dark pines; and then the air was pierced 
| by bugle calls and flerce cries, as the road became alive 
| with dark figures and dazzling arms. From the north- 
| West, across the stubble fields where the grain had all 
; been cut, a solitary figure of horse and rider emerged 
and stood out like a silhouette against the blue sky and 
| the dark woods. The figure moved swiftly toward the 
cover of the uncut corn, riding so as to gain the road at 
an angie far above the soldiers defiling into it from the 
pines. 


Jake, the negro, who had been watching the soldiers 
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forming eight deep in the road, was the first to cai, h 
sight of the horseman in the flelds on the left. 1 rar 
out, and seizing a ladder that was lying in the yard ‘ 
put it up against an ont-house and hastily climbed :., »),, : sy 
topmost rung. There he stood, swaying peri! : 
and fro, swinging his cap in dumb excitement ; : 
followed the movements of the solitary rider. eigen 

It was Lucius Brangcon. He had reached G ' 4 Br 
Brunt’s rear-guard before the battery had been gj), , goin 
and he had delivered his orders. The other scouts a, 
fallen by the way in the attempt to penetrate the 
through the arm stretching along the Pinesyi)\, 
The main body of General Brant’s division was 
ing in good order through the woods to the nort st. 
the general deeming his force insufficient to attemp: ;, a 
gain the hill through the open. A detachment of Feder, ; 
infantry and artillery was taking posssesion of th, é 
to cut the retreating troops off from taking to th, 
above the village; and another, the main body 
following close in General Brunt’s rear. 

Lucius Brangdon was still some distance away 
the sheltering corn when the rattle of musketry 
the air. He looked back to ascertain the streng 
his pursuers, and with a sense of doom he saw 
dozen troopers spurring after him, levelling their | 
asthey rode. Atthe same moment he saw on his | 
file of infantry scattering in all directions in the st 
ing corn. He urged his horse forward with ca 
and spur, keeping as well within the glare of thi 
and corn as possible so as to dazzle the eyes of his 
suers and falsify their aim, To the right in the 
there was a continual rattle of musketry, broken 
sionally with the roar of cannon, asthe Confedera: 
fantry and artillery covered the retreat of the com 
sary wagons and the main command from the fed 
cavalry. Away upon the distant hill, Brangdon « 
catch the glisten of arms, which told of the presenc: 
the relief force he was to reach, But in his heart 
despaired of ever getting there. In a little while 
tired horse must break down, and the haven 
corn might already be only an ambush. 

He had a considerable start of the cavalry in purs we 
but they were fast lessening the distance between tl ~ 
Just as he had gained the corn his horse reared 
plunged forward with a sharp cry—acry of agony a 
human. Brangdon plunged his spurs with savag 
peration into the poor brute’s bleeding sides, and wi: ; 
bound they reached the corn. Then the horse fel! upon - 
his knees and rolled over. Brangdon had without 
conscious thought slipped his feet from his stirrup 
and sprang at once over his head. There was « 
cry behind him followed by the report of a rifle, somethi: 
whistled in the air, and he turned to see the fore: 
of his pursuers standing still with his carbine at 
shoulder. Then he felt a stinging in his side, and look- 
ing down he found a small circular hole burned in his 
tunic. He was hit. 

He sprang into the corn, and falling immediately upon 
his hands and knees he crawled noiselessly and rapi\y 
away from the outer edge. The tingling in his side » 
camv a dull ache, and then a sharp pain, but he scarcel) al 
gave a thought to it. He cautiously unbuckled his sword we 
and left it on the ground, and then moving in an opposite - 
direction he disposed of his shako in the same way. |! 
had been growing leadenon his head. In a lull of th 
renewed cannonading he heard the Federal troopers rid- 
ing up and down along the edge of the corn, curs 
loudly. He lay prone on his stomach, quite still, wit 
every nerve drawn tense, and listened. The snap of | 
breech-loaders made him shudder, and the growing pai! 
of his wound almost forced a moan from his pallid lip-: 
but he clenched his teeth hard together, until his jay 
ached, and dug his finger nails deep into the earth, a 
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mand. ‘*The beggar may have burrowed.” 


Then came the sharp crackling of irregular firing 
He managed to turn his head slightly and peer upwa 
into the blue above the tasselled corn, without creating 
a rustle among thestalks. He could see faint streaks 
fleecy cloud drifting toward him from a more central par: 
of the field; and he commented with inward congratula- 
tion that his enemies had over-rated his powers of loco- 
motion. Then drawing a long breath he crawled silent 
forward. But his hands and knees got sore and, stran- 
ly enough, except in sudden pangs that made him ha 
caused him more pain than his wound, which was 10 
bleeding profusely, leaving a trail of blood on the ea 
and the corn stalks after him. He heard the horses 
trampling among the corn, but his quick ears, for his 
growing weakness had not as yet dulled his senses, dis 
cerned that the sound was growing fainter. They we! 
searching the centre of the field, ignorant of the fact 
that he was wounded and unable to make such pro- 
gress. Every now and again Brangdon was compel! 
to stop and lie still, afraid to draw his breath, in aspas™ 
tearing pain in hisside; and sometimes he would sta! 
and crouch down lower as he fancied the crackling of t) 
cornstalks grew nearer,or heard that warning voice cryioz 
unpityingly, “Fire low!” followed by the whistling 


Li 

i 

: 
waited. 
“Fire low!” he heard a voice say ina tone of cor- 











bullets through the corn The heat, too, began to aggra- 
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his wound, and the flies added their horrible tyran- 

. tohis torture. A half-spent bullet strack him on the 

-plinteripg the bone, and he bit his nether lip through 

ress the groan that rose in his throat. ‘Chen the 

. of the cannon became a buzzing in his ears, the 

we of the horses hoofs and the cries of the 

ors came in snatches of jangled music, and Lieuten- 
Rrangdon fainted away. 

at .e afternoon the Federal infantry carried Pine- 

y assault, and when the long shadows of the de- 

» day began to fall, they wrapped in their mystery 

ve 4 roofs and walls. The sun was swallowed up 

dark woods, leaving a shower of golden crimson 

e tree-tops and the line of the southern hills, like 

tered fowers remaining from a bridal feast of the 

.nd before the gray and purple curtain of the even- 

closing that horrible day, some of these shifting, 

» blossoms were strewn upon 


i 


yodies lying in the woods. 


reshening breeze sprang up, bringing with it a 


f rain, and itrevived Brangdon. He opened his 


i found himself lying in a pool of blood. 


hy 
rie 


In- 
listened for the trampling of the horses 
» corn; the searchers had rejoined their troop. 
e heard the regular tramp of infantry, broken by 

of wheels and the heavy jolting of artillery, 
ew the main body of the Federal army was 


+} 
vile 


» through the village. Itwasall over then. He 
e concern about his orders. A deathly sick- 
was upon him, and he only wanted to gain his 


s homeand see her loving eyes looking into his 
rhe rain relieved him of the torment of the 

t each drop falling upon his face was like a blow— 
ed bis very marrow. His limbs, when he tried to 
them. were stif'and his bones seemed to crack with 
But with an immense effort he dragged 


pains. 


if half erect, and getting carefully upon his hands | 
knee he drew his maimed leg painfully after him. | 


mu caused the blood to trickle more quickly 
3 side, and he almost fainted again with weakness ; 
easing rain and the misery 
of 


of the coming 


\ the hope shelter gave him a fictitious 


At last a glare of light fell across his 


He had 


ers 


reached the inn. It was filled with 
Plainly now he heard the rattle of 
1g on the ground, and the orders of the 
ove the continaal tramp cf the infantry on 
ghwa He was parched with thirst, and he at- 
t to attract the attention of the shadowy 


But he had only strength to whisper, 


irage 


f } } 


him amid the noises within and without. He 
d off into the corn again, determined to husband his 
th, so as to reach the knoll, only a little distance 


on which his home stood. 


; Mrs. Brangdon stood at one of the front windows of 
d lrawing room, watching the troops march by. The 
F sand drums, those maddening, terrible drums, rose 
A above the din of arms and hoarsely yelled war-songs, and 

t sound numbed her heart. She was tearless. She 


silent, alone, beyond all power of weeping. When 
ong open ambulance wagons, and the strings of 
med prisoners, closely guarded by men with their 
ets fixed, passed, she tried to peer through the 
ess of the rain and the dusk into their faces; but 
fitful light they all appeared only as vague shad- 
ows, and she tortured herself in vain. In the dining- 
1 and kitchen two Federal generals with their staffs 
were seated at supper. They had had the delicacy to 
ndon the drawing room to the lonely woman for 
whom the windows and the rain-swept panorama of 
lowy forms without had such a terrible fascina- 


} 


\ilat once the door from the passage opened hesi- 


Mrs. Brangdon started and turned round. 

lt was Jake, and she could see by his bent form that 
vas in trouble. 

You've got some news, ‘Jake? You've heard of my 
¢ Oh quick, tell me!” 

"E's back——” 
Vhere? Here? Oh let me go to him—take me to 
Jake. Take me at once!” 


"E’s back, missus, an’’e ain’t back. 
Dead! My poor boy dead!” 
Yes—doan’ take on, missus. I heard Rover, de ole 
g’e uster love so well, ’owlin’ an’ ’owlin’ out in de 

[ went to see what waw de matter, an’ thar lay 

Mistah Lucius dead on de path, an’ poah Rover 
nin’ at "is chain ter git at ’im.” 

Dead! done to death by these brutes. Oh my son, 
son—oh God, give me back my son! to die in the 
nel, like a dog, and my mother’s heart breaking here 
while Oh let me tell those murderers what a 


” 


uer——— 


She rushed to the folded doors and tried to tear them 
pen. They were locked. A tumult of "laughter and 
—— glasses from the inner room seemed to strike 
her like a blow in the face. She reeled with a cry and 
would have fallen to the ground if Jake had not caught 








the stiffened, con- 


path, and he| 
a . . | 
of glasses anda confusion of cries and 


iad been able to cry out no one cou'd have | 


her. He bore her toa couch, and stood looking at her 


in stupid helplessness for a few moments. Then the 
servant asserted itself in the man, and he hurried out for 
some of the women. 

And the terrible drams 


beat their triumph in the 
street-without. 





THE THREE INFINITES. 








BY WILLIAM SHARP. 
The vast remote blank darkness of the skies, 
Where Silence foldeth the immortal chime 
Of wheeling stars in awful companies, 
White whispers on the lips of ancient Time: 


The hollow waste of the unfathom’d deep 
Where no sound is, and'light is but a gleam 

Lost in dim twilight shades, where never creep 
The dying rays from daytide’s golden dream : 


‘The dark, obscure, mysterious human heart, 
Where fierce tides ebb and flow forevermore, 
Where thoughts and dreams and hopes forever part 

For ruin or haven on some unknown shore— 


O, vast abysm, more deep than starry night, 
More awful than the mid-sea’s soundless might! 


Harper's Magazine. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 





The phonograph will do real service when it is set, 
chime-wise, in a clock, and sings out: “Go home! Go 
|home!” to the too-social caller. The phrase might be 
jembellished without limit for subsquent rounds on the 
| dial. This is of urgent importance and should command 
| Mr. Edison’s attention at once. 


All this talk about rapid transit is relative. The Great 
| Comet used to get through space, it will be remembered, 
|at the rate of ten million miles a day, and it had just one 
| point of resemblance to Boston’s electric transit. It 
| moved by the overhead system. Our rapid transit stu- 


| dents should search out the missing link. 
| 


Fashion has come to the relief of the woman who 
likes her work done the easiest way. The latest pattern 
| for a walking skirtis in circular form with a space for 
| the waist-band cut out of the centre. Presently we may 
| be able to gown ourselves like clothes-pin dolls, cutting 

an opeving in the centre of a big breadth of cloth, and 
| tying a cord round the waist. Simple but effective, don’t 
you see? 


| The house-hunter who has let the first of May pass 
without securing a desirable house, or apartments, must 
now do the best be can with the ‘leavings’ of the the 
more alert. A drive about the suburbs will demonstrate 
the fact that there are plenty of windows placarded ‘To 
Let;’ and behind every one of them, it is safe to say, 
lurk no end of ‘outs.’ The ideal house has an occupant, 
every time. 








Certainly it is the part of policy for every citizen, of 
| whatever political affiliation, to look to the nomination of 
|the best men in all parties. It is the unexpected that 
| happens, and if the voter cannot get his own party’s best 
|man he might be called upon to live under the rule of 
| another party’s second best. The most partisan journal 
|can afford to stir up the pure minds of readers to vote for 
the best man under whatever banner they may uecide to 
march. 





The annual perturbation about the price of ice might 
be avoided altogether if Americans would be quite Eng- 
lish, and go without ice. Mr. Bishop in the Atlantic 
Monthly calls attention to this peculiarity, and vouches 
for the fact that Americans in England soon forget to 
give the missing ice a thought, and feel better without it. 

Only a sufficient amount of provisions is bought for one 

| day’s use, and one is not doomed to see the same old 
| roast appear and reappear, with frills and without. 
| Plenty of variety withou; extravagance is said to go 
piven: with the hand-to-hand system enforced by house- 
| keeping without ice. 





| ‘That is a clever word of Mr. Pene da Bois’s where, in 
speaking of private illustration, or the ‘extending’ of 
| books, he affirms that the practice results in: ‘‘An im- 

perfect book, built with the spoils of a thousand books; 
a crazy quilt made of patches cut out of the gowns of 
| queens and scullions.” The destructlon of bird life for 

feathers is hardly more painful to the sensitive person 
\than the ruthless mutilation of many books for the 
| doubtful enrichment of one. The idea may be the out- 
| growth—who knows?—of the craze for stereopticon 

illustration. A speaker is no longer supposed to be able 
|to bring a graphic word-picture before theeye. He must 
| fash the details upon canvas. It follows that an author 
| who casually mention Eve may expect to see his volume 
‘extended with prints of Eve, and Lilith and Cain’s chil- 
| dren, and the snaky Father of Lies. This is what degen- 
| erates biblomania into crazy-quiltism. 


OBSERVATIONS. 





MOVING BY INCHES. 


A great deal of breath is expended by the hopeful 
portion of mankind in calling attention to the progress 
of the world in all departments capable of advancement. 
According to these optimistic friends we have struck a 
bee line for perfection, and have passed the last way 
station. 

The pessimistic portion of the community comes out 
about as strongly on the opposite side. If we move at all, 
according to these students of life, it is towards the 
everlasting bow-bows, and the less said about such a 
course the better. 

The readers of Tut COMMONWEALTH lean toward 
the sunny side of life and incline to hopeful views. We 
know we are moving on, and up, bat according to our 
sanest vision we are hardly more than ‘inching along,’ 
in view of the space we have to cover. 

Intellectually, we incline to be a great help to each 
other on the way. Books are presumably written for 
the improvement of the community; and mock the pub- 
lic spirit of the age! So anxious has humanity been to 
contribute its helping word, that innumerable writers 
toil through daylight and burn the midnight oil that their 
fellow men and women may share their exalted vision. 
These volumes of instruction and of prophecy have 
multiplied until here in Boston it has become necessary 
to expend millions of dollars to prepare a storehouse to 
receive them withal. 

To the short-sighted observer might seem 
that this energy was ill-directed, and that no 
perceptible impetus was imparted to humanity by this 
conglomerate mass of literature. Yet most of the books 
do find their readers, though by far the greater propor- 
tion are forgotten as soon as read. Itis the fortunate 
volume that is sought by the generation next succeeding 
its appearance, while in the main the world seems to go 
its way quite as if the poet had not sung, the critic had 
uot carped, and the philosopher had kept his wisdom 
to himself. 

Yet this flood of literature dozas come into contact 
with the intellect of the community, and social fashions, 
and customs, and morals and taste are materiallyjaided 
by its influence, in ‘inching along.’ It is still true that 
‘those who thivk must govern those who toil,’ though 
toilers may keep up a mighty thinking for themselves. 
The thought has to find expression before it can make 
its definite impress on society, and hence the good of 
all these ‘epoch-making’ books. 

Deep thinkers, like Plato and Spencer and Mill, set 
the world to inching along at an accelerated pace, and 
Huxley and Humboldt and Darwin have been spurs to 
incite the unscientific to research; but fast or slowly as 
we may move the process is always the same. Inch by 
inch, laboriously, toiling against all sorts of impedi- 
menta, we work out into ‘the open.’ And we only know, 
as we measure our way on, what mountains we have to 
scale, or what sloughs we may encounter. 

In the realm of invention we pride ourselves that 
mankind has been scaling the heights with chamois-like 
leaps, rather than by the slow progress of the inch-worm ; 
but when we look back upon the centuries of laborious 
progress in the mastery of scientific principles we see 
how serious was the toil to bring the race to the era of 
tangible beginnings. The lightning always waited to-do 
man’s bidding. No more and no less of the electric force 
surrounds him now than was at his command before he 
grasped the thought that he might guide and utilize it. 

The stars revolved through unnumbered cycles before 
the sky-gazing Chaldeans learned to interpret the pheno- 
mena presented by the celestial bodies. The tides worked 
their will, surging from their near to their farther limit, 
long years before philosophers rubbed the scales from 
their eyes and constructed their several tide theories, 
which even now wait confirmation and reconcilement. 

Tea-kettles puffed and boilers steamed before eyes 
that might have opened to the possibilities of the mystery 
and force of that great agent, but in vain. Men inched 
along without its aid. Nature piped to generation after 
generation of Chappes, Faradays, Ampéres and Edisons 
before the men were evolved whose ears were attuned to 
her message, while the world did without the telegraph 
and the telephone and all their magic kin, as beyond 
doubt we are still doing without some indispensible (?) 


adjuncts of civilization, which might be had for the 
taking. 


The present age has produced some inventive geniuses, 
but we have not attained such a dizzy momentum that we 
can afford to look scornfully or patronizingly back upon 
those who first trod the way. We can hardly assume 
that itis because physical science presents no new fields 
to conquer that the present age has produced no Galileo 
and no Newton. The seventeenth century shows a 
galaxy of genius, of which the twentieth might be proud. 
That is a roll of honor indeed that is graced by the 
names of Bacon, Pascal, Descartes, Galileo, Hobbs, Boyle, 
and an overwhelming array of hardly less illustrious 
names. Between these men and our scientists of to-day 
generations have advanced with hardly perceptible move- 
ment; yet the trend has at all times been onward. 


it 





In moral and mystical philosophy our advance is 





wr 








strangely slow, yet no one who watches the signs of the 
times can fail to see that steady progress has been made. 
The attention not only of deep thinkers but of the ‘com- 
mon people’ of the present century is turned in an un- 
wonted way to the theological and the ethical problems 
that confront us, and there can be no doubt that the 
movement now in progress is toward the eternal heart of 
things, the verities toward which tie soul of man aspires. 
We cannot foresee at what stage of our progress we 
shall reach enlightenment, or whose toilsome way will 
first lead to light; but according to the strength we have, 
like the poor plantation negroes, 

: We'llinch and inch and inch along, 

and reach truth by-and-by. In the psychologic field 
our progress seems to be least satisfactory of 
all, in view of what might be. We seem 580 
near to visions from which our eyes are holden. A 
realm of possibilities seems just within reach, beside 
which our present courses and methods are impossibly 
crade and material. The barriers of flesh and sense keep 
us outside the mystic region where spirit rules, yet more 
and more it seems possible to understand, at least in part, 
the mysteries of its working. 

Perhaps we have not yet begun the ascent that will 
lead over the barrier. It may be that itis not for those 
who ‘inch along,’ but for those who fly, to see the other 
side, but rather we believe the kingdom is within us, and 
that some day our spiritual vision may discern its won- 
ders. The glimmering that we get promises full light 
by and by. 

We may not live to send thought dispatches to absent 
friends, that they will as surely receive as they now do 
our telegrams, yet we must believe that our descendants 
may, we seem so nérrowly to miss the secret now. It 
seems inevitable that the wonders of physical science 
will be crowned with psychologic phenomena, more 
marvelous than any material discoveries over which the 
world has yet rejoiced. 

In the meantime, the great mass of humanity can 
only move on step by step, yet persistently, living in hope 
that sometime—who can say how soon?—the mystic 
avenue may be found by some heaven-directed groper, 


and what we know not now we may know in the near | 


hereafter. 
FEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


CIRCUSES AND THINGS. 


Mr. Tennyson—or, I beg his pardon, Lord Tenayson! 
—says thatin the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. It is equally true that in the 
spring a young man’s fancy turns—on the whole a safer 
direction !—to thoughts of athletics. An impulse of stir- 
ring, forth-putting vitality, akin to that which pushes 
out the leaves upon the tree-boughs and the green lances 
of the grass through the sun-warmed earth, finds vent, 
in young manhood, in the measuring of glad strength 
against the strength of others; in putting muscles to 
tense strain, ni testing poise of nerve; in tasting, in 
draughts nobly invigorating and wholesome, the physi- 
cal joy of ‘mere living.’ 


There are many shafts of idle jest aimed at the delight 
of college lads in athletic sports and the building of 
popularity on a muscular basis. And indeed it is good, 
to remember and to teach, that mind and body should 
pace together— 

aq eh lift each foot in turn, 
Left foot and right foot; march « double step!’ 
and as mental cultivation without muscular may emascu- 
late a man, so muscular without mental cultivation may 
brutalize him. But in our introspective, analytic, dlasé 
Jin-de-siécle society there is not too much danger of the 
training of the body at the expense of the mind;—far 
more danger of the indulging it, at the expense of the 
wind. There is little danger of our over-encouraging 
e taste for physical exercise. Between the preach- 
ents of the peace-societies and the enervating pleasures 
f social life, our youth are not likely to run unduly to 
those rude sports which put plack and muscle alike at 
trainand act as training-schools for those far ruder 
orts that come when men areso far at odds on some 
great question that they are fain to bring it to the stern, 
final arbitrament of war. 
°° 

One makes no plea for war or warlike methods, in 
pleading for the cultivation of warlike virtues. While 
yet so much of our earth isin frankly barbarian hands; 
while anarchy stalks abroad and mutters in the dark 
corners of every nation; while the right arm may at any 
hour be called upon to mediate for the right principle, it 
behooves us that the right arm be strong. 


And it grows strong, joyously and with no sense of 
task-work, in pursuing those athletic sports in which 
normal youth takes such delight. Wherefore all those 
who take pride in knowing their nation a stroug nation 
can hardly look on at athletic sports without a quicken- 
ing of the blood, an exultation in strength, not their own 
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land and the principles which are their own. 

| + = 

| We have had two grand instances of such sports, 
within comparatively few days : sportsin which such right 
| manly strength was put forth, and put forth so heartily 
jand,as Mr. Kipling would say, so ‘handily,’ that one 
| Sleeps better o’ nights for being inthe same county with 

/such fine potentialities of defence. I am thinking of the 


| Amateur Circus, and of the spring athletic meeting at | 


| Harvard. 
} * * 

* 
| There were several rather splendid things about the 
|}amateur circus. Butl think I cared most for almost the 
first number on the programme; the sabre work done on 


horseback, riding at the ‘Turk’s Heads'—lovely, grim | 
| Suggestiveness, there!—and severing them at full | 


| gallop; catching the rings upon the up-thrust sword; 
| cutting the apple, as itdangled from the string. There 


| was a smack of the tourney, and the old-world splendor | 
|of knightliness about that show; something dashing, | 


} supple, stirriny, that set the pulses toa gallop mating 


| that of the racing horses, mereiy to see. It was good to | 


| 


realize, by such tokens, that a man may lead the German 
and yet not be unfit for sterner leadership: to recall 


|George William Curtis’ reminder, (so finely phrased, | 
from the Easy Chair to stand before which is to be in- | 


| stracted in all things wise and gentle!) that it was out of 
| drawing-room, and ball-room, and club dining-hall, out 
j of the atmosphere of luxury and gilded ease— 

“Into the jaws of death, 

Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the Six Hundred!” 


And so might they ride again, at call of duty, if one may 
judge from that wild, rushing ride the other night! 
°° 
One, sitting out on Holmes Field under the blue spring 
sky, and in the sweet, soft rush of the spring wind that 
sets the cloud shadows all a-race and a-drift, and looking 
| down at that scene which for splendor and joy of youth 
lit would be hard to match, finds one’s self murmuring 
a little echo, fragmentarily paraphrased, of a quaint, 
pathetic rhyme of Amy Levy’s: 
“What does Youth know of Youth ? 
Little enough, I trow! 
He plucks the myrtle for his brow, 
For his forehead, the 10se. 
Nay, but of Youth 
It isnot Youth who knows!” 

It is those to whom Youth will come no more, with 
any wind of spring that shall blow on the hither side of 
death, who know in every pulse, in every heart-throb, 
what youth means, as they watch such youth, at man’s 
play, in the golden weather. And they realize that, 
whatever once might have seemed, it was not this or 
that individual who made Harvard Harvard to them; it 
was the atmosphere of youth, perennially there, peren- 
nially sweet and young, which comes with no one lad’s 
coming, and can go with no one lad’s going. 

a 

They stand out in the sun and the wind, as the young 
athletes of Greece must have stood, when the world was 
nearer its dawn-time; and the joy of life is as strong 
in them, and the strenuous joy of striving. The running 
is very splendid to see; the beating and swelling of the 
veins in the strong throats; the wind-tossed hair, the 
lips tense with enleavor, the up-flung heads. I never 
see such & race now-a-days, without recalling one of 
many years ago— so long ago that I who watched it 
had not learned what itis to be young. It was run by 
three lads; and two were almost at the goal, with scarce- 
ly a hairsbreadth to choose between them; foot by flying 
foot, straining shoulder by straining shoulder. And in 
a flash, by a mighty effort, one shot perceptibly ahead; 
he was almost touching the scarlet cord, when nature 
could no more, and he pitched forward ina dead faint. 
They crowded about to lift him and lead him, his win- 
ning comrade most tenderly compassionate of all. ‘The 
pity of it!” I cried—‘‘Almost to win, and then to fail!” 
But my comrade said, ‘‘How like a woman! Pity him, 
instead!” and he pointed to the third contestant of that 
race, who, having run with his best endeavor, had never 
been within hope to win; and was moving back across 
the field, forgotten, ‘‘Whatis the other’s defeat—a 
glorious defeat, which brings him better love than could 
a success —to compare with his ?” 

“Success is counted sweetest 

By those who ne’er succeed; 

Not one of all the joyous host 

Who take the prize, to-day, 

Can tell the definition, 

So plain, of victory, 

As he, defeated, distanced, 

On whose forbidden ear 

The pxan of others’ triumphs 

Breaks, agonizing ‘clear! ” 
>," 

I have read the truth of that lesson many a time 
since. Itis not thosewho gloriously fall, touching the 
goal they have almost won; it is those ran their best, 
yet never hope to win, who 

“Can tell the definition, 
So plain, of 
defeat. 
Dorotuy LuNpr. 
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indeed, yet ready for use, if need be, in defence of the | 





FRIENDS:—AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Once on a time—perhaps t’was when 
Haroun Alraschid ruled—two men 


Greeted each other at the gate 
Of Bagdad, famed throughout the State. 


“QO, friend,” the first exclaimed, ‘‘now, say 
Why gleam your eyes so bright to-day, 
While mine are filled with tears, that run 

To lose themselves my beard among?” 
**Know, then, I have a friend most dear 

In Kandahar this many a year, 

Who now has come my lot to share, 

My thoughts, my house, my work, my fare! ” 
‘‘Ab!” cried the first, ‘‘my friend has gone, 
Whose face I’ve daily looked upon. 

Forever from my sight he’s passed 

Across Arabia’s desert vast!” 

Just then they heard the Muezzin’s call : 
*“‘Come, come to prayer!” from turret tall; 
And each, with closed ears and bowed head, 
‘‘Allah il Allah! Kismet!” said, 

Then parted; one with flying feet, 

His thoughts on intercourse most sweet; 
The other, slow, with stifled groan, 

To muse upon his friend, alone. 


When some ten years had passed away 
The two men met again, one day: 

The solitary man seemed glad; 

The other, downcast, tired and sad. 


*O, friend,” the first one cried, ‘‘I fear 
You've lost the one you held so dear. 
What else could chance your joy to mar 
In him, who came from Kandahar?” 
‘‘Alas!” the other cried, ‘‘we still 

Abide together, and fulfill 

The treadmill round of daily life; 

There is no bickering nor strife, 

All’s courteous, civil, decent—yet 

I feel, deep down, a keen regret; 

He shares my house, my work, my fare, 
But in my thoughts he doesn’t share! 
You're glad to-day ;—your friend’s returned 
From o’er the desert?” ‘‘Nay. I yearned 
To see him; but I might not see: 

Yet well I knew his love for me 

And would not shame that love. I tried 
To live as though he stood beside 

To warn, to comfort, and to bless; 

So grows our friendship more, not less.” 
The other answered with a sigh. 

Just ther, from out a turret high, 

The Muezzin’s voice rose clear and loud: 
“Come, come to prayer!” Each head was bowed; 
And as the sun set, round and red, 

‘Allah il Allah! Kismet!” said. 


O, heed the mural well, I pray! 

A friend may go, and friendship stay : 
Or come, and friendship fly away. 
‘Allah il Allah! Kismet!” say. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
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MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen. I'wo Vols. Bosto: 

Roberts Brothers. 1892. 

The society novel of the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century was most fearfully and wonderfully mad 
Between its covers were enacted scenes of the most 
blood-curdling nature. Its language, its characters, its 
incidents were extravagant, and the reader’s interest was 
bespoken principally through his nerves. Lofty castles 
reared their impenetrable walls, beneath which gloomy 
dungeons yawned; through mysterious passages pale 
spectrex glided, bearing messages of fate and revenge; 
angelic heroines endured terrible vicissitudes of dis- 
tress and danger through two volumes to meet with the 
reward of suffering virtue at the end of thethird. After 
moving amid such forbidding scenes and keeping sucli 
exceedingly bad company, what a relief itis to emerge 
into Miss Austen’s smiling English landscapes and to 
make acquaintance with her refined, though somewhat 
hum-drum, middle-class country society! We can easily 
imagine the gentle authoress, in her quiet home at 
Steventon, laying down the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho’ with 
asmile of good-humored amusement and resolving to 
try her own pen in picturing the actual life about her and 
attempting to invest the characters of her every-day life 
with some real human interest. 

Miss Austen only fell short of being a great writer 
from the limitations of her own life; for, preéminently 
truthful, she could only describe what she had herself 
experienced, though such descriptions are full of the 
most delicately graphic strokes. She makes no draug)its 
upon her own imagination or that of her readers, but 
simply introduces them to a new circle of friends where 
they instantly find themselves perfectly at home. These 
new acquaintances she draws out with such gentle skill 
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that they always guilt for themselves, and we have the ter on ‘Blue Rose ‘Melancholy,’ and it is to be hoped that 
catisfaction, so dear to us all, of feeling that we have all who read it may find sufficient mental strength to 
analyzed all these new personages for ourselves and that come out of their self-built dungeons of the Jf into the 
our conclusions are our own. Now and then, however, kingdom of the Js. 
we catch a sly glance of intelligence from our author 
which establishes an excellent understanding between 
us. Miss Austen, like most of us, dearly loves a fool, 
and her pages are full of them; the purse-proud fool, the 
egotistical fool, the respectable fool, the fool who 
eternally laughs without knowing at what heis laugh- 
ing, the fool who is anconsciously governed by his The ‘place’ of Miss King’s vivid and remarkable tales 
wife—they are all there. We have met most of them is New Orleans, chiefly in the quadroon quarter; the 
before, and a delightful company they prove to be. The ‘time’ soon after the close of the war. There are one or 
best of it is, they are not labelled; they open their , two exceptions to this rule; ‘Bayou l’'Ombre’ carrying us 
mouths and ‘their speech bewrayeth them.’ to a remote Louisiana plantation, and ‘The Story of a 
There is a delightful quality, too, in the perfectly , Little Church’ being a story of yesterday. All the stories 
familiar way in which these characters develop and 4re of curious'y magnetic and compelling interest; Miss 
change our opinions about them. We are not a bit King has a style altogether her own; a style instinct with 
surprised when we meet the vulgar, gossiping Mrs. a sort of restrained passion which now and then burns 


a 
TWO VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 


TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. 
Harper & Brothers. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. By Richard Harding Davis. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


By Grace King. New York: 


—— 


to ‘see the King in His beauty;’ but it has certain fea- 
tures which are at times lacking in the average tract— 


a charming style, humor and a sympathetic appreciation 
of the other side.’ 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS THROUGH AMERICAN Eres. A Report to the 
New York State Department of Public Instruction. By James 
Russell Parsons, Jr. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Pub - 
lisher. 

This excellent report presents the subject of French 
Schools in an interesting and adequate manner. Kin- 
dergartens (écoles maternelles), infant classes (a link 
between the kindergartens and the regular schools), 
lower and upper primaries, manual training, and normal 
schools make up the entire system—though th» report 
deals with private schools also; these being subject to 
the supervision of the regular school overseers. 

Besides school libraries and museums, with which we 





Jennings, with whom at first we feel we have nothing down its barriers, and seems to burn the very page, as 
in common, to find that real kindness exists under that in Aza’s outbreak over the body of her dead mistress, and 
unpromising exterior, and that it only needs a touch of the splendid, thrilling scene where Madriléne ‘summons a 
trouble to develop the coarse, garrulous old woman into race to’ her rescue’, as the truth of her white origin 
. warm and helpful friend. This kind of transforma- thrusts itself in on her soul with Palmyre’s knife. 
tion we have witnessed again and again in our own Nothing more genuinely intense than these stories of 
lives. | tropical life at its intensest have been given to oar liter- 
After all, Miss Austen’s charm lies not so much in her | 4ry generation. Their passion is inherent, germane to 
protest against morbid sensationalism in fiction, nor even | the place and time pictured; it has nothing forced, noth- 
in her keen yet kindly analysis of character; but it arises | ing cheaply theatric. There are many touches of somc- 
largely from the fact that she writes because she loves to | What sardonic humor, as in the picture of the ozonized 
write and cannot help writing. Her own enjoyment of | Virtue of the little Wiggines, on Christmas day; there are 
particularly human nature, is so strong and so/ moments of unforced pathos, as in Madriléne’s longing 
healthful that she feels an overpowering necessity to | to be with the ‘beautiful white dead’; on almost every 
share her enjoyment with us, and so she writes. She has| page there are bits of lovely and poetic phrasing; such 
no moral to point, no deep theological or scientific theory | 48 the outcast girl’s wistful musing, as she sees the wall- 
to advance, no social reform tourge. There are plenty, ing up of the family tomb in which the young bride has 
of morals to be drawn from the experiences which she, been laid, all draped in white and flowers ;—‘‘That is like 
portrays, but we draw them for ourselves. She only | getting at night into a bed where one’s father and mother 
thinks of giving us accurate pictures—‘miniatures’ she| have slept. One should sleep well in that bed.” Lovers 
herself calls them—of that life which she so closely | of unique and delicate literary flavors will find sincere 
and lasting pleasure in Miss King’s work. 


nature, 


observes. 


We cannot wonder that her contemporaries were not | Some of the sketches in Mr. Davis's latest volume are 
too ready to accept works so widely divergent from the) distinctly made, rather than burn; others have the 
established canons of fiction, nor that p=bliskers were at pleasant touch of the fresh, the inevitable and the spon- 
first unwilling to undertake so hazardousaventure. Still| taneous which won for their author so cordial and uni- 
we cannot help regretting that Miss Austen had so short! versal a welcome to the world of letters. To the former 
an experience of the delight which comes to the success-| class belong nearly all the ‘Van Bibber’ sketches; those 
ful anthor in seeing himself brought before the public in} concerning the man-servant, the day at the races, and the 


the clear type, the fair white sheets, the graceful illustra-| dog-hunt having a painfully evident touch of the manue 
The ‘East Side’ sketches, 


tions and the elegant binding of a choice library edition | factured and the perfunctory. 
such as that which Roberts Brothers now give 
public. Little could this modest writer have 
that new generations of men of letters would praise the 
purity and elegance of her style and the accuracy of her 
delineations of both scenery and character. 
when repurchasing 


to the | on the contrary, are full of picturesqueness and virility ; 


Marquis de Newveal’ 
relish, by Mr. Samuel Weller. 


her to understand that nearly a century later new editions over whose very memory Mr. 
of her works would be given an appreciative public, her| wont to lick his lips. 


admission to our colleges. 


dreamed | and Mr. Hefty Burke’s adventures in the armor of ‘de ture. 
might have been related, with 
‘Outside the Prison’ is PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Especially | rich in simple, heart-searching pathos; and ‘Elenore 
her ‘Northanger Abbey’ from the/ Cuyler,’ though very unevenly written, has much quaint, <DBOOK OS 
publisher who years before had bought it for a small| naif, youthful shrewdness of insight, and the story of wie Poe erhlanaas MENS 
sum but never printed it, would it have been difficult for! q fight well-nigh as ‘gorgeous’ as that of palanquin origin, ‘ t 

Terence Mulvaney was , German SCIENCE READER. 
The least worthy story in the ries. 
style recommended as a model of classic elegance, and a| collection is that of ‘Her First Appearance,’ which is 
knowledge of her writings made one of the tests of | jejeune indeed in its strained sentimentality, and in the 
Her real pleasure lay in the | weird access of morality with which the author, with an 


are reasonably familiar, each school has its savings 
bank. 

The physical training of children is part of the 
;educational scheme, and this, it seems, is so largely 
military as to produce ‘‘the atmosphere of war.” In- 
| struction in morals is more systematic than with us, and 
there is undogmatic religious teaching as well. A sense 
of duty towards the family, France and God is steadily 
inculcated, and the whole tone of the recommendations 
given to the children in the books which are provided 
for their school exercises is in every way admirable. 

It is interesting to note that English genders seem 
quite as perplexing as French, where the language is not 
the mother-tongue. 

The government takes a lively interest in school 
regulations, and enforces them as vigorously as any 
other portion of the law of the land. School expenses 
are shared by the state, department, and commune. Pen- 
sions are provided for teachers, and there is little differ- 
ence in the salaries of men and women. The discipline 
is gentle; corporal punishment being absolutely prohib 
ited. The comfort of the children is made asubject of 
careful consideration, and the buildings are kept thor- 
oughly—one might say, scientifically—clean. 

The careful organization, the supervision of schools 
and enforcement of regulations aod the scrupulous 
regard for sanitary matters brought to light in this 
report show us that we have something to learn from 
France in matters of education. 





BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


CATHCART’s LITERARY READER. A Manual of English Litera- 
By George R. Cathcart. With Portraits. New York 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 


By R. Anna 


Morris. American Book 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Company. 


HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


By Baron Nils Posse, M. 
Lee and Shepard. , 


By Charles Davis, LL. D. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Heath’s Modern Language Se- 


By J. Howard Gore, B.8., Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company. 


There is a large amount ‘of good literature in the 
‘Literary Reader.’ Selections are given which begin 


i f to th t - 
exercise of her gifts and not in the anticipation of any | enclyclopedic ignorance of the class he holds up to con- with Shakspeare and come down to the present day 


such recognition after such a lapse of years. demnation, treats the folk of player-land. 


E. P. G. 





HOW TO REST. A STORY OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 
Harper & Bros. 








By Anna C. Brackett. New York: | THE HERESY OF MEHETABEL CLARK. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Slosson. New York: Uarper & Bros. 


This little book, whose chapters are an outcome of the | 
author's article in Harper’s Magazine on ‘The Technique | and grace. 


The author tells her little story with tact, delicacy 


They are priceded by the ‘Definitions and Outlines of 
Study’ and a brief summary of the ‘Beginning of Eng- 
lish Literature;’ and followed by several pages of brief 
biographical notices of contemporaneous writers. The 


By Annic Trumbull Portraits are excellent; the book is attractive, Interest- 


ing and instructive. 
Physical education is each year becoming more and 


The opening pages give a delightful idea of more of a science, and both Miss Morris’s ‘Physical 


of Rest,’ isin line with the newer thought-- which has | spring in northern New England and strike a charming Education’ and Baron Posse’s ‘Handbook’ (which is con- 


been happily called the Greek conception of life—that | note in their descriptions: 
demands serenity and calmness in the affairs of every - 


‘‘Already the straw-yellow flowers of the adder’s- in this direction. 


cerned with the Swedish System) are contributions in 
Gymnastic apparatus forms a small 


day existence, and refuses to admire hustle and bustle or | tongue drooped above their odd, spotted leaves, and the part of Miss Morris’s method, and is excluded from the 


to consider them as evidence of power and ability. 


cannot mean the cessation of effort, 


wood anemone showed its frail white blossoms. The Swedish System, save for some incidental use of the 
Recognizing that ‘rest’ as applied to a human being | violets were out, too, the tiny, swees white ones along chairs and desks of a school room. 


Miss Morris gives 


she wisely seeks it | the brook-sides, the round-leaved yellow ones in rocky some of the Delsarte postures, some vocal gymnastics 


in the substitution of large and broad ideas of lifein| places along the road, and selkirks with blue, long- for the proper use and control of the voice; suggestions 


place of petty and narrow ones, and says finely that the | spurred flowers peeping out where some little cold ril 
roads to rest ‘‘are by all great and everlasting things, 
by humanity, sincerity, truth, magnanimity, forgiveness.” | the real spring; 
Her method for the avoidance of a necessity for dwell- | sure to be fulfilled.” 
ing on trivial details, and thus wearing out mental 
strength over the mechanism of social life, is a series | brought up in ‘‘that old New England school 
of careful memoranda as to engagements, provisions, | which we recall with a certain tenderness after all, 
correspondence, and like matters. To the objection that a school of rigid, iron-bound formulas; ” bu 
this seems to make more work than it saves, ste replies | a man who in daily life ‘‘was a genial, 
that it has worked well in actual experience. soul,” rehearses to a summer boarder Mehetabel’s fal 
There is a stimulating appeal to the will-power, which | from grace; whereby she lost all that terror of the Lor 


trickled slowly down from the mountain—a promise of tal music. 


Somewhat later in the season, Deacon Seth Whipple, 


| as to deportment, and a number of pieces of instrumen- 
Both books are practical protests against 


a mere whisper ofa promise, but one athleticism, and an encouragement of physical exercise 


as one of the means for a symmetrical development of the 
individual. 

If a business-man has a mathematical computation tu 
make, he makes it in black and white— he does not 
t trust to hismemory for the successive steps. Any pro- 


kindly, mellow test against mental mathematics or complicated explana- 


1 tions of simple results would tell against pretty much 
1 all of tie text-books on mathematics, however. This 


characterizes this book and g ves a tonic power to its| which had previously distinguished her as a shining elementary algebra, in insisting upon the importance of 


teachings. 
common-sense. 
as it is to eat your food.” Referring to the Kantean | His mercy and love. 
system of metaphysics as a sleep-inducer, she says: 
‘The plans which I have suggested . may seem | her ideas took upon this subject, and finally admit 
to conflict with the directions of the philosopher 
but that makes no difference. They both | old one of Elder Welcome’s and ours, and that, somehow 
lead to a state of muddiness in the mind, and when | she found it.” 


thought ceases to be clear you may hope it will stop 
altogether.” 





SE AL TTA TMI ERO OP oD 


. .| “that, mebbe, after all, there’s another way than that duction to a knowledge of technical German. 


Insomnia 1s treated both with humor and) example of what a true Christian should be, and gained mental exercises in mathematics, only follows the gen- 
“It is as much your duty to go to sleep | a lax and disturbing confidence in the boundlessness of eral rule. 


The problems go through equations of the 
second degree and proportions and progressions. There 


The good Deacon describes the strange form which 1s a chapter on logarithms. 


3 The ‘German Science Reader’ is intended as an intro- 
The se- 
, lections are taken from scientific publications. Word 

composition and participial construction are explained; 


It would be quite fair to call this admirable little there are over fifteen pages of notes, and a large 
The autbor is at her brightest in the chap-' book a tract of that New Theology whose aim is, indeed, 


vocabulary. 
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IN THE SPRING FIELDS. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


There dwellsa spirit in the budding year— 

As motherhood doth beautify the face— 

That even lends these barren glebes a grace 

And fills gray hours with beauty that were drear 
And bleak when the loud, storming March was here, 
A glamour that the thrilled heart dimly traces 

In swelling boughs and soft wet windy spaces, 

And sunlands where the chattering birds make cheer. 


I thread the uplands where the win.'s footfalls 

Stir leaves in gusty hollows, autumn’s urns. 

Seaward the river’s shining breast expands, 

High in the windy pines a lone crow calls, 

And far below some patient ploughman turns 

His great black furrow over steaming lands. 
Cosmopolitan. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


A social meeting of the American Academy was held 
on Wednesday evening in Cambridge, at the University 
Museum, a large and distinguished audience being pres- 
ent. Prof. G. L. Goodale read a memoir of the late 
Sereno Watson, discussing his modest life and great 
attainments. Prof. John U. Nef of Clark University, 
Worcester, followed with a technical discussion of 
bivalent carbon. 

An exceedingly clear and interesting talk on the 
crystalline form of the diamond was given by Dr. Oliver’ 
W. Huntington. Among a fine series of specimens pre- 
sented to the Museum recently by Mr. James A. Garland 
of New York was a magnificent octahedral crystal of 
diamond of very large size and extraordinary perfection. | 
This crystal, measuring more than an inch to_a side, has | 
aweight of nearly 90 carats in the rough, but being | 
yellow its commercial value is impaired, the gem which 
could be cut from it being worth perhaps four or five 
thousand dollars; but as a crystal it is simply perfection. 
The relation ofjthe octahedral forms to the other ones 
in which the diamond is found was shown by a series 
of models, incidental to which discussion, some reference | 
to the localities and methods of mining was made. The 
subject of the oceurrence of the diamond in meteorites 
was touched upon, Dr. Huntington stating that they were 
to be found therein. Specimens of the diamonds thus | 
found were exhibited, and also of the meteorite from | 
which they were taken. 

Mr. E. F. Sawyer presented by title a catalogue of | 
the magnitudes of southern stars, giving at the same 
time a brief synopsis of the work and its relations to 
other cata'togues and especially that of Dr. Gould at the 
Argentine Observatory. Dr. S. C. Chandler spoke very. 
briefly in commendation of Mr. Sawyer’s work, which 
_ for thoroughness and accuracy he thought was worthy 
of the highest praise. One test of this kind of work, 
which many photometric catalogues could not stand, was 
in the determination of variable stars of small range. 
‘Mr, Sawyer had found eight stars of this character, all 
of which had proved upon long examination to be really | 

variable. 

After the reading of the papers, the Academy ad- | 
journed to an adjoining hall, where a collation was 
spread, and informal discussion of things edible suc- | 
ceeded that of things scientific. 


MR. LOGAN ON THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


The Boston Scientific Society held its 247th corpo- 
rate meeting at 419 Washington St., last Tuesday even- 
ing. The Society was addressed by Mr. David Logan of | 
Malden, his subject being ‘The Mahogany Tree.’ 

Mr. Logan has spent many years in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, searching for mahogany, and the narrative | 
of his experiences in the woods of Honduras was most ' 
interesting. People in the United States have very little | 
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conception of the difficulties attending the cutting and 
exporting of mahogany. It is impossible to get along 
without the assistance of the natives, who are very un- 
reliable. The forests are so dense that a path must be 
cut foot by foot. Mahogany isvalueless unless growing 
near a water course, asthe only practicable way to get 
it to the coast is to float it down the rivers. The tree is 
one of the largest in the country, growing from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty feet high. People 
here consider mahogany a very hard wood, but this is a 
wrong idea; it is almost as soft as chestnut. The rea- 
son it is thought to be very hard is the fact that most 
all seen here is covered with hard varnish, but if this is 
scraped off the wood may be indented with the finger- 
nail. * 

Most of the available wood grows between the 9th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude. The tree hasa 
small tap-root, which would hardly support it but for the 
large spur-roots or buttresses, which are from 8 to 12 
feet high. The branches grow in pairs, the first pair 
being high above the ground. The first thing to be 
done in hunting for mahogany is to select a water-course, 
up which the necessary tools, supplies, etc., are carried 
in large canoes. ‘These canoes are from four to five 
feet wide and sometimes sixty-five feet long, and are 
made of single logs of mahogany. Mr. Logan said that 
his party had one which would carry four tons of 
freight. Sometimes oxen are carried up in the canoes to 
ald in dragging the logs to the river bank. These oxen 
are trained to work at nightin order to avoid the heat of 
the sun. The mahogany is found by ascending a tree or 
or getting on some elevation, if possible, in order to see 
over the tree-tops, when the mahogany trees may be seen 
overtopping their neighbors and looking like islands ina 
leafy ocean. Mr. Logan has sometimes discovered trees 
by finding the leaves on the ground and following them 
up against the wind. Where one tree grows, others are 
almost always found near by; they grow in clumps of 
four or five and are found in belts of many miles in 
length. 

In cutting the tree, a scaffold is erected, so that it 
may be reached above the spur-roots, where it is cut. 
The tree has to be felled in a particular way in order 
that it may not split in falling. 
is allowed to lie until the leaves have withered off. This 
draws out the sap and makes the tree season properly. 
The leaves wither off in from six weeks to three months, 
according to the time of year. After drying out, the 
limbs are cut offand the log is either dragged, or rolled 
on skids, to the hank of the stream and floated down. 
These logs are from forty to sixty and eighty feet long 
and three feetthick. On one occasion the speaker cut 
an eighty-four foot log. Often the lumbermen are 
obliged to wait for the freshets in the rainy season, in 
order to float the logs down the smaller creeks and 
streams. Sometimes the streams are not high enough to 
carry the logs down, even inthe rainy season, and then 
they are obliged to wait, cutting the wood meanwhile, 
untila heavy freshet comes. Mr. Logan once stayed 
three years ia one place and cut 400 logs while waiting. 

The logs are floated down, either in rafts or singly. 
In the latter case, they are caught in a boom swung 
across the river. After they reach the mouth of the 
river, they are gotten over the bar and floated off to the 
vessel, which lies from two to five miles out. It is no 
easy matter to stand ona raft of slippery, wet logs in 
rough water, when alongside the vessel, and unchain 
them from each other. Sometimes they are bound to- 
gether with green withes, but chains are considered the 
best. These are attached to the logs by means of iron 
‘dogs’ driven in at each end. In crossing the bar, where 
there are heavy breakers, the chains sometimes part and 
the logs float off to sea. 

Mr. Logan said that, while in the woods, the mahog- 
any hunters lived on almost everything edible, not dis- 
daining even stewed monkey. Monkeys, he said, were 


, Very good eating—for those who liked them. They were 


greatly annoyed by immense clouds of mosquitoes and 
by the fever. Snakes were quite common, but there 
were no dangerous animals to speak of, with the excep- 
tion of the jaguar, or ‘tiger,’ so-called, which was rarely 
seen, the speaker having seen but six in nineteen years. 
The lecture was followed by quite a long discussion, 
during which Mr. Logan was plied with numerous ques- 
tions. 


At the next meeting of the society, May 24, short papers 


| will be read by Messrs. Bates, Yendell and Sawyer. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
The annnal meeting of the Society of Arts was held in 


| the Institute of Technology, Thursday evening, Prof. 


William T. Sedgwick presiding. The report of the 


| Executive Committee showed that there are at present 87 


life members and 128 associate members of the society. 
The Meteorological Committee reported favorably on the 
werk done by the Boston station of the National Weather 
Bureau. The Executive Committee recommended the 
election of Mr. C. W. Andrews of the Institute of Techno- 


, logy as Secretary, Prof. Fox having resigned. Messrs. 


George W. Blodgett, C. J. H. Woodbury, Henry M. Howe, 
George O. Carpenter and Charles E. Powers were re-elect- 


_ ed the Executive Committee. 


After being cut down it | 





Dr. H. P. Bowditch of the Harvard Medical School read 
apaper on ‘Anthropometry in the Public Schools.’ 


Some ninety-five members of the Montalban Club 
gathered at the Langwood, in Middlesex Fells, last Tues- 
day evening, the occasion being one of the monthly din- 
ners. Mr. W. R. Davis presided at the table, and the 
elements of the menu were discussed with much relish. 
The party then adjourned to the Wigwam, where music 
and dancing were the order of the evening. Mr. C. 8. 
Johnson favored his fellow members with some piano 
selections, which were enthusiastically received. The 
next meeting of the Club will be at some shore resort, 
Nahant having been suggested. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Wednesday evening, a!number of new 
members were elected and papers were read by Mr. J. 
R. Edmands on ‘Some New Paths and Camps on Mt. 
Adams,’ and by Professor William Morris Davis on ‘The 
Relation of Mt. Monadnock to Mt. Tom.’ The latter was 
illustrated by the stereopticon. The May Walk of the 
Club takes place to-day, the party leaving the Park 
Square station on the 10 :30 train. 


At a meeting of the American Statistical Association, 
held on Friday at the Institute of Technology, papers 
were read by Roland P. Falkner, Ph. D., on ‘The Theory 
and Practice of Price Statistics,’ by George K. Holmes 
on ‘Measures of Distribution,” and by Miss Lucy M. 
Salmon on ‘A Statistical Inquiry concerning Domestic 
Service.’ 
| The May exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
| tural Society, held last Saturday, was a remarkably fine 
| show of flowers, plants and vegetables. It was attended 


by crowds of interested spectators. 


Mr. Percival Lowell read a paper before the Round 
| Table on Thursday, on the Japanese Life in the relations 
|of birth, marriage and death. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


At the Tremont Theatre, Mr. Willard has given a re- 
| revivalof the powerful and sombre psychological study, 
|*John Needham’s Double.’ It is a performance almost 
unique among dual impersonations, in that the differences 
between the two men portrayed are indicated almost en- 
| tirely from within, only the slightest possible use being 
made of variations incostume and make-up. The soul 
speaks through the marvellously mobile and responsive 
face of the actor; at one moment the soul of the genial 
country gentleman, glad of life; unvexed by its anxieties, 
at peace with all men; the next momeat, the soul of the 
man hag-ridden by imminent shame and exposure, looking 
with haggard eyes into the black door through which 
alone he fancies it possible to pass to safety. The differ- 
entiation is made with profound subtlety and fidelity, and 
the impression made upon the spectator is memorably 
haunting and uncanny. Itisa play which etches itself 
upon recollection, past confusing with another. The 
acting is admirably satisfactory throughout; though Mr. 
Mackintosh’s magnificent suavity was much missed from 
the character of the flamboyant Southern colonel. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Junior Partner,’ a droll 
farce-comedy adapted from the French, has amused large 
audiences. Thecentral situation is one that recalls Mr. Pick- 
wick’s famous adventure with the lady of the yellow 
curb-papers; and folk are married and unmarried and 
married again with a phantasmagoric rapidity in which 
there is much mirth. ‘Love at Home’ is a bright little 
curtain-raiser in which Miss May Robson does some 
exceedingly droll work as an eccentric spinster. At the 
Bowdoia Square Theatre, Mr. Lewis Morrison has given 
a very elaborate production of ‘Faust’, with electrical 
effects of a most startling sort. At the Boston Museum, 
‘The Colleen Bawn,’ that brilliant and, pathetic old Irish 
romantic drama, has had a successful and interesting _re- 
| vival. The scenic effects are excellent. Mr. Wilson has 
, done no better work this season than as faithful, unlucky 

Myles-na-Coppaleen ; a certain delicacy and sensitiveness, 
| somewhat new to his work, lent a memorable charm to 
| more than one scene; notably that of his stern forbid- 
| dance of Eily’s self-sacrifice. Miss O’Learys Eily was 
| most gentle and appealing, Mr. Abbe’s Danny Mann was 
\a genuine character creation full of a certain wild pathos; 
| Mr. Holt’s Hardress was virile and impressive. 

At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Westerner,’ a lively 
melodrama, has achieved measurable success. At the 
| Hollis St. Theatre, Miss Helyett makes her farewell bow 
to-night. At the Park Theatre, Messrs. Barry and Fay 
have continued to amuse Boston with their rollicking 

Irish specialties. At the Boston Theatre, Mr. Salvini 
| has stirred and delighted hundreds with his fine dashing 

work as the ali-dominating young musketeer. At the 
Howard Atherzum, stalwart Peter Maher has won suc- 
cess by his stirring athletic work. 














Mr. Walter Crane will soon publish, through Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., a book on ‘The Claims of Decorative 
Art.’ It will contain several illustrations and decora- 
tions from the skillful hand of the author. 
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The Boston Art Students’ Asociation will hold its 
second annnal exhibition of water colors at Perkins’ Hall, 
264 Boylston Street, from Monday, May 16, to Saturday, 
June 4, inclusive. This exhibition is in aid of..the 
Grundmann Studio Building Fund; it will be informal 
and the pictures on exhibition will Jnot be framed. The 
\ssociation, which started among the students at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, has become popular, and those 
who are interested inthe progress of American art have 
a chance to show their interest by attending what seems 
likely to prove an attractive display of the work of 
artists from all parts of the country. Season tickets 
(transferable) may be bought of members of the Asso- 
eiation, of Mr. Walter Kimball, Park St., at the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston St., or 
of Miss Adams at the Museum of Fine Arts. They are 
fifty cents. 


The National Art Association, of which Mrs. Benja- 
min Harrison is Honorary President, and Vice President 


and Mrs. Morton are Honorary Vice-Presidents, will 
bold a Congress and open a National Loan Exhibit of 
American artists fou jTuesday next, May 17. The Art 
Congress will be held in the Lecture Room of the Colum- 
bian University, corner Fifteenth aud H Streets. Daniel 
Huntington, President of the National Art Association 
and Ex-President of the National Academy of Design, 
will preside, and many speakers distinguished in art, 
architecture, science, education, and politics, will dis- 
cuss the best way to improve popular taste in art. 

Che work of Prang’s Normal Art Classes, in this city 
and in the Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, N. Y., is showing 
admirable results this year. The Prang Educational 
Company, which has been established at No. 7 Park 
street, has changed the location of its [Boston office to 
No. 646 Washington Street. The New York address is 
Nos. 43—47 East Tenth Street. 

The Boston Art Club announces its Summers Exhibi- 
tion, to open Monday, May 30, and continue’ to August 
7. The exhibition is limited to works in oil, water color 
and pastels. The circular to exhibitors names Monday 
and Tuesday, May 23 and 24, as the dates on which con- 
tributions will bereceived. The committee of judges is 
Thomas Allen, Charles H. Turner, 
Jacob Wagner, Horace R. Burdick, Herdricks A. Hal- 


composed as follows: 
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The April number of the Riverside Literature Series 
(published quarterly during the present school year, at 
15 cents asingle number, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) 
contains more thana score of the poems of William 
Cullen Bryant that are most celebrated and best adapted 
for use in schools. Among these may be mentioned 
Sella, Thanatopsis, The White-Footed Deer, The Little 
People of the Snow, To the Fringed Gentian, and 
Abraham Lincoln. The poems selected, with a bio- 
graphical sketch and explanatory notes, make this num- 
ber one of the best that have been lately issued in the 
Riverside Literature Series. Of this Series Mr. Brander 
Matthews of Columbia College has lately written in the 
Educational Review: ‘Any one who examines the River- 
side Literature Series cannot but remark how very effec- 
tive this Series is inthe effort to cultivate the taste, 
educste the sympathies, and eularge the mind.” 


The May Century is remarkable fér the beginning of 
a new volume and of three new serials, namely— the life 
of Columbus, by the distinguished Spanish orator and 
statesman, Emilio Castelar, who, in his first paper, con- 
siders the age in which Columbus lived; ‘The Chosen 
Valley,’ a novel of Western life in the irrigation-fields, 
by Mary Hallock Foote, illustrated by the author; and 
the architect Van Brunt’s semi-oflicial and fully illus- 
trated papers on ‘Architecture at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition,’ from which the reader will obtain a fresh 
idea of the magnificence of the housing of the Exhibition 
at Chicago. The table of contents of this number is 
quite remarkable in its list of prominent names. In the 
way of short stories there are two very interesting ones, 
namely —one by Wolcott: Balestier, posthumously print- 
ed, called ‘Captain, my Captain!’ a story of the town 
which is the rival of Topaz in ‘The Naulahka,’ and the 
other ‘A Gray Jacket,’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 





In view of certain incorrect statements respecting the 
American edition of Mr. Hardy’s ‘Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes,’ the publishers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers of New 
York, desire to explain that the story was originally pub 
lished serially in The Graphic of London and Harper's 
Bazar of New York, having been revised by the author 
for such publication, and that while thus appearing 
serially it was set up and printed in book-form by the 
American publishers. Afterwards Mr. Hardy made 
many changes in the story, and these appeared in the 
English edition in book-form, but not in the first issue of 
the American edition, which had been already printed 
for reasons connected with the copyright. The new 
American edition, now on the market, has been thor- 
oughly revised by Mr. Hardy, and is considerably ex- 
panded, according to the latest English edition. 


Apropos of Messrs. Roberts Bros.’s publication of the 
volume of Theodore Parker's early sermons which was 
noticed in this journal last week, Mr. Charles E. L. 
Wingate tells this story in his Boston letter to the 
Critic: Dr. Parker was visiting near Washington and 
having occasion to preach one Sunday at the Capital, 





lett, Melbourne H. Hardwick, J. Ambrose Prichard, 
Frederick T. Stuart, Walter L. Dean. 

A very interesting exhibition of special processes 
for mural decoration is now open at the rooms of the 
Boston Architectural Club, 6 Hamilton Place. The pro- 
cesses of which examples are shown are those devised 
and patented by Messrs. L. Haberstroh & Son. Among 
them are to be found many unique and artistic effects. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Biblia for May (Meriden, Conn.) opens with a very 
complete sketch of the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s 
remarkable career from the pen of Rev. William C. Win- 
slow. The portrait represents Miss Edwards in a‘study.’ 
In another article the same writer urges that archxologt- 
cals schools be established in Jerusalem and Cairo. 
Profs. Sayce and Moldenke also contribute papers. A 
full report of the annual meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund gives a valuable schedule of the recent antiqui- 
ties transported from Egypt, among them the six columns 
from Ahnas. 


The purchase of Poe’s ‘Tamerlane by Dodd, Mead & | 


Co., for $1850, astonished Boston, but the same firn has 
in its possession other books for which it paid even 
larger sums. The firm has just sold a first folio edition 
of Shakspeare, published in 1623, for $6000. It has one 
of the four copies known to exist of Nicholas Bechter- 
muntze’s ‘Vocabularius Latino-Teutonicus,’ for which the 
price is $2500, a copy of Vevard’s ‘History of the Jewish 


Wars,’ printed on vellam in Paris in 1492, for which is | 


asked $1500, and another volume, with an unpronounce- 
able name, for which $2250 is the price. One of the 
books which Benjamin Franklin published and for which 


he was probably glad to get a dollar in his day is valued | 


by Dodd, Mead & Co. at $500. 


Mr. G. H. Wilson announces the publication of his 
Musical Year Book for delivery to subscribers in June, 
this year, there having been some delay iniis prepara- 
tion, owing to the absence of Mr. Wilson in Europe on 
business of the Musical Bureau of the World’s Fair. of 
which he is Secretary. This is the ninth volume of this 
invaluable hand-book. Its plan is similar to that of the 
last. It contains about 150 pages, displaying the hap- 
penings in the larger cities of the United States and 
Canada, local events being classified. Its special fea- 
tures include a table of new compositions by native writ- 
ers; table of first performances in the United States, and 
another embracing the world, of more important w rks; 
table of published American works (larger forms) ; 
table of standard choral works performed in the United 
States, with names of soloists; and a full index of titles. 


The only critical feature of the new Year-Book will be a 


retrospect. 


In Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story, ‘Nada the Lilly 


which Longmans, Green & C». will publish here at once, 
Fortunately the 
artist who depicted him before, Mr. Charles Kerr, has 


the favorite Umslopogaas reappears. 


been engaged to illustrate also the new novel. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s serial, ‘The Wrecker,’ will 
be concluded in the July Scribner’s, and will about the 
same time be issued in book form in Loudon and New 


York. 


asked his wite if she would go with him. She said she 
would not, as it was extremely stormy aod she did not 
care to venture out. But after the clergyman reached 
the church he found in the congregation a near relative 
of his wife who had long been away and of whom Mrs. 
Parker was very fond. Knowing that his wife would go 
to a great deal of trouble to see her relative if she knew 
he was there, Dr. Parker immediately dismissed all other 
thoughts from his mind and willed his good: lady to come 
to the church. She was five miles away; but, as her 
daughter afterwards explained, she suddenly started up, 
declared **I must go to church,” and in spite of remon- 
strances drove to Washington, where she arrived just as 
the service bad finished in time to meet her relative. 


St. Nicholas for May has a table of contents present- 
ing thirty-nine distinct dishes, each of excellent flavor 
and well served, but none too highly seasoned for the 
healthful palate of youth. Of the longer stories, ‘The 
| Conspirators,’ by Emma S. Chester, is an excellent piece 
| of work; it tells how a little South American lad schemed 
|to remain inthe United States rather than go back to 
his uncle in Brazil, Mr. Du Mond’s illustrations are of 
| unusual interest and merit. ‘Prehistoric Photography,’ 
by Tudor Jenks, shows that even in the good old times 
the amateur had his troubles when he tried to make pic- 
tures. It is an amusing story, and W. H. Drake has 
| cleverly emphasized the most striking points in his 
| artistic and delightful illustrations. 


A late issue ofthe Journal of the New Jersey Natural 
History Society contains a list of the mollusca of the At- 
lantic coast of the United States south to Cape Hatteras. 
This is exceedingly timely, for while this field is by no 
| mean untrodden ground for the naturalist still the previous 
publications of Tryon and of the Smithsonian Institution 
are no longer up to the times. The writer modestly 
| claims nothing further than the arrangement, but this of 
itself is desirable, and a matter of so much labor as to 
rank very well against a considerable amount of original 
work. While New England is well provided for in the 
different editions of Gould and by Verrik’s work, the ex- 
tension southward is worthy of notice and encourage- 
ment. The same number of the Bulletin contains a 
glossary of molluscan terms by the same author. 


YOUR BOY. 


His vacation made profitable for both of you at a 
nominal price, Health, Athletic Sports, Military Prill, 
instruction in study of nature and carefal oversight 








the system of Delsarte. 


ETHIcs. 
8. Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


me — ane 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 


and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. 
practical results of these classes are |warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 


The methods and the 
Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 


For 


PRANG'S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
: BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


First to teach 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 


in EcONOoMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION an! 
Yor program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 


Daily lectures 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 

ANDOVER, N. H. 
Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


MRS: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
andcare. Highest reference s Sant, 9aeh, 7am, 


ASTMAN CUSINESS COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘JAVERFORD COLI.EGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


THE WORCESTER ‘ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. 


Re anens 


Commercial Law, 


Under 


M., Principal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892, Instruction is gbtven throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


164 Newbury St . Reetan, 
ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B. 


Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 





for him, freedom from anxiety for you. 
Send for descriptive circular of the ‘‘Boys’ Camp,” 
Lake Quinsigamond, to 


Dr. W. H. RAYMENTON, 





’ 


| Office Furniture. 
FOR CATALOGUE 


BVIIDERBY :KILMER DESK CO 


SALESROOMS 


Causeway StBOSTON, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 





NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 


seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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RUGS AND 


We are offering our choice and selected assortment of RUGS and CARPETS, 


CARPETS. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| The death is announced at Milan of 


MAY 14, 182 





Francesco Lamperti, the famous singing 
|master. Among his pupils most familiar 
to Americans are Cruvelli, LaGrange, 
| Albani, Stoltz, Waldmann, Campanini and 
| Shakspeare. 

Professor August Wilhelm Hofmann, the 


|distinguished German chemist, whose 
|death has been announced, was born at 
| Giessen in 1818, and was a pupil of Liebig. 
|The most important of his chemical dis- 
|coveries was that of the aniline colors 
| derived from coal tar, which has had 


All Varieties, Colors and Sizes AT VERY LOW PRICES to reduce our large | such a great effect in various industries. 


stcck prior to Mr. Ateshian’s departure for his collecting trip to the interiors of 


Turkey and Persia. 


Our goods and our prices should be examined before purchasing 


elsewhere, 


ATESHIAN & COMPANY, 


72 TREMONT STREET, 


Sireet Floor, between Mason 


IN EXTREMIS. 


BY LOUISE_CHANDLER MOULTON. 


How can I go into the dark, 

Away from your clasping hand, 
Set sail on a shadowy bark 

For the shore of an unknown Jand? 


Your eyes look love into mine; 
Your lips are warm on my mouth; 

I drink your breath like a wine 
Aglow with the sun of the South, 


You have made this world so dear! 
How can I go forth alone 

In the bark that phantoms steer 
To a port afar and unknown ’ 


The desperate mob of the dead, 
Will they hustle me to and fro, 
Or leave me alone to tread 
The path of my infinite woe? 


Shall I cry in terror and pain, 
For a death that I cannot die, 

And pray with a longing vain 
To the gods that mock my cry? 


Oh, hold me closer, my dear! 
Strong is your clasp—ay strong— 
But atrunger the touch that I fear; 
And the darkness to come ts long. 
—[Lippincott’s. 


———-— 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 


Rev. W. C. Winslow inspected the 
Egyptian collection at the University of 
Pennsylvania on his way back from the 
meeting of the American Academy at 
Washington, avd also the collection at the 
Metropolitan Art Museum. He thinks the 
descriptive cards at the former a model of 
perspicuity, and wishes that our own col- 
lection might be labelled at once. 


Mr. and Mrs. Humphry Ward, The Pall 
Mall Budget tells us, have taken the man- 
sion of Stocks, Aldbury, Herts, a mile and 
a half from Tring station. The situation 
ischarming. ‘‘On an eminence in front 
of the house, some distance away, stands 
the well-known Bridgewater column, and 
all round are the Chiitern Hills crowned 
with beeches.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Clarke of Wil- 
Hams College, who were married on April 
5, were given a reception by the Boston 
Association of Smith College Alumne, at 
the residence of Miss Brown, No. 76 Marl- 
borough street, last Saturday afternoon. 
Mrs. Clarke, who was Miss Elizabeth Law- 
rence of Newton Centre, has been for some 
time an officer of the association. 


Miss Constance Lodge, daughter of 
Congressman Henry Cabot Lodge, is to be 
married on June 16 to Mr. Augustus 
Gardner. 


The New England Conservatory of Music 
is doing finely with its plan to raise $150,- 
000 before June 1 to reduce the debt on the 
institution. It is believed to be beyond 
doubt that the money will be raised, for 
only $15,000 more is needed. William O. 
Grover gave $15,000. Richard H. Data, 
Henry L. Higginson, Eben D. Jordan, ex- 
Gov. Smith of New Hampshire, Rufus S. 
Frost and others gave $5000 each, the 
trustees contributing liberally, and when 
the sum of $1000 was reached the list of 
names was quite long. The teachers of 
the Conservatory undertook to raise $10,- 
000 and succeeded. When this $150,000 is 
paid, there will still be a debt of $200,000 
on the institution, but that can be funded 
at 4 per cent. 


Mr. Whistler is said te be so well pleased 


) | at the recognition of bis art by the French 


Government and people, that he has 
decided to abandon London avd make Paris 


his _—. He has rented apartments 


Street and Tremont Theatre. 


Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, who sailed a 
few days ago for Russia, as the American 
vice president of the Red Cross Association 
to deliver the shipload of provisions con- 
tributd by the State of Iowa, has, aside 
from the Government and World's Fair 
Commission, credentials from the Naticnal 
Council of Womeu, the National Health 
Association, the National Peace Society, 
the International Medical Association, and 
fifteen other educational, economical, scien 
tific, philanthropic and social organizations. 


Congressman Allen of Mississippi, after 
making a speech in opposition to the ex- 
pensive funerals of congressmen, says that 
he received a letter from a constituent 
saying: ‘‘When you die, John, we won't 
ask Congress to pay the expense of your 
funeral. You've got enough friends down 
here, John, to give you a respectable 
burial, and we would take pleasure in 
doing it. 


Mrs. E. J. Roberts, president of the 
Oklahoma Territory W. C. T. U., has been 
appointed by the M. E. Church fleld matron 
to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, to 
teach them to do all kinds of housework. 


A young American, William Astor Chan- 
ler, isto start from England June lona 
journey of exploration into a corner of 
Africa that has hitherto remained in utter 
darkness. This region is north of Mount 
Kenia and east of Rudolph take, and is 
inhabited by the warlike Nilotic tribes, 
who have brought disaster to a number of 
expeditions attempted in the past. 


The following professors of Clark Uni- 
verstiy, Worcester, have decided to go to 
the University of Chicago; C. O. Whitman, 
professor of biology; A. A. Michelson, pro- 
fessor of physics; H. H. Donaldson, assist- 
ant professor of neurology; George Baur, 
docent in paleontology; F. P. Mall, adjanct 
professor of anatomy; W. N. Wheeler, 
fellow and a-sistant in zodlogy; S. Watese, 
assistant and lecturer in zodlogy; Messrs. 
Lillie, Meade, Bristol, Johnson and Jordan, 
fellows in biology. In every instance they 
are to receive a larger salary. ‘‘The pub- 
lic generally,” says the Worcester Ga- 
zette, ‘“‘know Professcr Whitman best 
through his connection with the Woods 
Holl Summer School of Biology, ; Professor 
Michelson because of his recent discovery 
of a new method to measure stars, Dr. 
Donaldson by his careful examination of 
Laura Bridgman’s bra‘to, Dr. Baur through 
his recent explorations in the Galapagos 
Islands, and Dr. Watase through his 
nationality, as he is a Japanese.” 


The late George Fowler, the millionnaire 
packer of Kansas City, haves $500,000 to 
charitable and religious institutions in Eng- 
land and the United States. ° 


Living in Texas at an advanced age is 
Colonel M. G. Whitaker, a veteran of the 
Texan war of independence and the Chero- 
kee war of 1839. [a the latter conflict the 
Texas troops, under command of General 
Douglass, evcountercd .he Indians on the 
Neches River. In the battle that followed, 
the latter lost 118 warriors. The loss of 
the Texans was 18 killed and 22 wounded. 


Dr. James Martineau, famous as a theo- 
logian and ethical teacher, and no less 
famous, perhaps, as the brother of Harriet 
Martineau, was eighty-seven years old 
April 21. 


Hamilton L. Earle of London, who was 
married on April 30 tothe daughter of Sir 
Edwin Arnold, is a direct descendant of 
the Mayflower pilgrims, his grandfather, 
Admiral Earle, having married Elzabeth 
White of Plymouth, Mass; this also makes 
him a connection of the Gannett families of 
of Cambridge and Boston. 


Rev. O. M. Fisher of Walpole, N. H., 





who received by will the whole estate of 
Miss Agnes Peabody of Cambridge, has 
‘ waived his claim for $20,000. 


Sir John Commerill, whose a'lvancement 
by Queen Victoria to the rank of an 
admiral of the fleet isannounced, is said 
to have acquired a considerable portion of 
his ample fortune by running the blockade 
into Southern ports during the American 
civil war, under the alias of ‘Captain 
Roberts,’ his own name appearing on th: 
rolls of admiralty as that of a captain on 
half pay at the time. 


Mrs. Theresa Jeakins of Cheyenne, Wy. 
who has been chosen as alternate to th: 
Minneapolis convention, is a woman cf 
strong character and the possessor of a 
voice capable of filling the auditorium to its 
utmost recesses. 


Mrs. Susan C. Yeomans of Walworth, 
N. Y., a sister of ex-President Cleveland, 
has been appointed by Governor Flowera 
trustee of the State Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Women in Wayne county, N. Y. 


The late Anne Hampton Brewster, who 
died recently in Italy, bequeaths her collec- 
tion of books tothe Philadelphia library in 
memory of her mother. 


last 30 years; every valuable book I have 
earned and placed in the collection as I 
would have placed stone on stone for a! 
marble monument.” There are ahout) 
3000 volumes, largely on Roman history and 
archeology. 


Miss Nancy Cornelius, who has just 
graduated from the Hartford Training 
School for Nurses, is said to be the first 
Indian who has fitted herself fcr such ser- 
vice by scientific training. 


M. Gustave Droz, the author of the 
charming book, ‘Monsieur, Madame et | 
Bébé,’ well known to American readers, | 
was one of the thirty-six yurymen included | 
in the panel from which twelve men were | 
to be drawn to sit as jurors in the famous | 
Ravachol trial. Mr. Droz did not sitas a/| 


juror, for he was sick at the time and was | 
excused. as 


Mrs. Anna M. Fosdick, of the World’s | 
Fair Committee, has obtained the loan, for | 
exhibition in the Woman’s Builaing, of a| 
souvenir book by little Helen Keller, the | 
wonderful deaf, dumb and blind pupil at) 
at the Perkins Institution. ; 


| 

The living descendants of Thomas | 
Hooker, of Hartford Conn., have been dis- | 
cussing the feasibility of a general reunion. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie is about to build a 
large hotel and a sanitarium in Augusta, 
Georgia, the papers of that city sey. 





Bishop Potter, who at last accounts was 
in Nice, will sailon the 28th of May for | 
New York. 


The bronze and wrought-iron grille for | 
the entrance to Mr. William K. Vanderbilt's | 
Newport residence, designed by Mr. Rich- | 
ard M. Hunt, is, in reality, three sets of | 
doors—an outer one and an inver of open 
metal work, and a third, of large sheets of 
amber-hued glass, between them. All are 
supported by the same framework, which 
is partly masked by tall pilasters of bronze. 
The ornaments, of conventional foliage 
and strapwork, are partly gilt, partly in 
verdigrised metal. The design, like that 
of the house, is in the styie of Louis XIV. 
The doors will be approached by a massive 
perron of marble supporting a marble col- 
lonade. The grille is twenty-five feet wide 
and sixteen feet high, aud is the most im- 
portant thing of its kind in America. 


The Philadelphia Art Club has pledged 
$900 a year for five years, to secure the 
sending of art-students to Paris, in accord- 
ance with Mr. John Armstrong Chanler’s | 
plan. 





The Line of Lakes. 


The above name has been applied to the Wis- | 
consin Central Lines on account of the large 
number of lakes and summer resorts tributary to | 
its lines. among some of the well-known sum. 
mer resorts are Fox Lake, Ill, Lake Vills, Lil., 
Waukesha, Mukwonago, Cedar Lake, Neenah, 
Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut and Ashland, Wis. 
These lakes abound in numervus species of fish, 
such as black bass, rock bass, pickerel, pike, j 
perch, muskallonge, while sportsmen will fina | 
an abundance of game, such as ducks, geese, 
o snipe, ete. In the grandeur of her scenery, 

e charming beauty of her rustic landscapes and 
the rare perfection of her summer climate, the 
state of Wisconsin is acknowledged to be without 
apesrinthe Union. Her fame asa _ refreshin 
retreat for the overheated, careworn inhabitants 
of the ¢ cities during the midsummer months, 
has extended southward as faras the Gulf of 
Mexico and eastward to the Atlantic. 

Pamphlets giving valuable information can be 
obtained free upon appiication to C. E. Brey, D. 





She says in her | 
will that “‘it isthe monument I have been | 
carefully erecting toher dear memory the | 


Furniture repaired and recovered. 


_ 





P. A., Boston, Mass., or Jas. C. POND, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, [1]. 


DON’T WEARSTIFF COE 







SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 
shapes 


SHORT, 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST 


for 
CHILDREN, 


MISSES, 
LADIES. 


Made in 


FAST BLACK, 


drab and white. 
All genuine have 

Clamp Buckle at hip. 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 34:"Broaawa 


New Yo . 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


UNION LAUNDRY 


—AND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co., 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
Shade and 
Drapery Work. 


UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


1 e Between 
u Tremont & Butland and Concord Sq. 


Polish all'Metals with 
STARINE. 


—= Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 5c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 







aah} 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
‘GE No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 








which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
al, costing less than one cent a cup. 
delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


nomic 
It is 
DIGESTED. ea CTE 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 
EXCHANGE 








«|That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH. az Sanitary Underwear 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, 
one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 

In its recent issues Tar COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 

Dec. 5.—FHE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 58. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SuHa.er, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
Wap.in, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SaMUEL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
“ 93.—THE GYPSY MOTH. CuHaruzgs V. Ruivey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION*IN EGYPT. Jonn 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
.13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Ritrcnuim, Jr 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 6. 
SmytuH, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwtn D. Mzap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
‘** 26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 





of some 


1891. CHANDLER, before the 


(Original for this journal.) 
—THE 


JOHN TREVOR: read by 


EK. Russewy,” before 
JR. 


WILLIAM 


JOHN RITCHIE, 
(Original for this Journal.) 
GEORGE the 


Baur, before American 


EGBERI 
President 
the 


CHANDLER, before 


March 5. (Original for this Journal.) 


Henry P. 
HARRIOTT, 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 


This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tae CoMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 

O PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 


appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tuk COMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 


This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER IS FREE 


as above stated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Tue ComMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


Established 1862. Published Every Saturday. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 


. 


Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST BOSTON. 


He is 
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Bel 


~ tion a, Hotel & Hotel Day 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





e AEGER:? Ss 





European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
eervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REV — in a 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


. GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


+ bins | 


TRADE 4 


Cw » 








oe 


MARK. ) 











NOTEKAU. 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the .Common. ) 


MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


CARPET= 
~~~ GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 927 Harrison Ave 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy. 

brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 

paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation 

and ad~iceat the institute free, Patients waited upon 

at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 9A. M. 
to5 P.M. 


FRANK'S GAOH MARKET 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 








American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Elettric Light and Elevator 
Service. 

Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


turopean plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Provinoe Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 


Dining Room 


8Room 75. 











Pesnenatly Conducted. Colect Parties. 
Favorite Beute. Low Rates. 


> | Re) 
LEAVE BOSTON 
7 EVERY TUESDAY 














For partie ulars address 


J. c. JUDSON & Co., 
27 Washington St., Boston. 


Movwphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. ne ey till cured, 


‘OPIUM: DRPJ. STEPHE Lebanon ‘Ohio. 


ALWAYS USE 


@ \NIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 
A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 
Is carefully prepared from the vitul proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 


restore the weak and nervous to @ healthy cen-, 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


10 West Canton 
"1S uojue) (Se Ol 





GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 


I shall be pleased to furnish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
ot charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Fen or Basket. 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
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GINGER ALE 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


Don’t offer your guests cheap crackers or In- 
ferior Ginger Ale. 


SIMPSON SPRING 


CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 


“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 
Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 


Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That Mr. Wilson’s latest character- 
creation is worth going Myles to see. 

That Mr. Willard may show us John 
Needham’s Double, but fate will hardly 
show us Mr. Willard’s double. 

That we can at the same time amuse 
ourselves at the Columbia, and Love at 
Home. 

That the stage at the Bs wdoin Square 
Theatre next week will be furnished 
entirely with Mantell-pieces. 

That after his this week's triumph in the 
Guardsmen, Salvini is justified in his 
next week’s cry, ‘‘The world is mine!” 

That there will be Golden moments at 
the Hollis Street Theatre next week. 

That the floor of fair Anne's residence 
came near Chute-ing several supers into 
futurity. 

That Mr. Barnet, as actor ‘and author, 
Bobs 
next Monday. 

That Mr. 
laughers, on 
applause it won. 


Holt’s 


Announcement and Chat. 


Mr. Salyini will present at the Boston | have left their homes, braved the dangers 
Theatre, next week, a new version of | Of disease, faced the hardships of an un- 
Boston has not forgotten | accustomed and trying life, and given up 
his impressive work, Jn the character of | Weeks and months to the work of feeding 
Dantes, during his last year’s engagement, |the hungry and ministering to the sick. 
and the play is sure to rank with his most| With much that has been deplorable, there 


‘Monte Christo.’ 


conspicuous successes. 


‘A Fool’s Paradise,’ by Sydney Grundy, 
will receive its first presentation in this 
country atthe Tremont Theatre, by Mr. 
Willard and his company, on Monday even- 
ing. Great interest is felt to see Mr. 
Willard in comedy; and his part in Mr. 
is said to give him 
quaint and 


Grundy’s new play 
charming opportunity for 
pleasant comedy work. 


At the Globe Theatre, the merry burles- | the belief of St. Petersburg can be accept- 
que, ‘1492,’ will be given on Monday an ed, amountto fifteen or twenty times all 
elaborate presentation. Mr. Barnet, Mr. | the contributions of all the world outside 
Stutson and Mr. Edgerly will repeat their | of Russia. 


original jimpersonations, ard professiona 
singers of high repute will fill the remain 
ing roles. 


- “il of carpets displayed by the many dealers 
The coming week Seki eneent ae of the city, the specialty made by Mr. 


one of the Boston 
‘The Colleen Bawn’ will be the attraction 


Nghe Lane) of 544 Washington Street, is a de- 
up to Saturday evening, when charming : : tea 
Miss O’Leary will take her annual benefit, agg ay a ~ ordinary 
presenting, as her bill, ‘Betty’s Finish’ and s house makes a feature of goods from 


‘Lady Jess.’ 


The French Follle Company will be the} terns which they exclusively control, and 


up serenely at the Globe Theatre | ®% ® rule, in this emergency, proved worthy 


suppression of the | There are single families taking care of as 
Monday night, deserved the 


‘The Junior Partner’ has scored a hit at | 
the Columbia Theatre, and will continue | 
the attraction there until farther notice. 


Sir Peter Lund, the character assumed | 
next week by Mr. Willard, is one of those 
fine old gentlemen who, bubbling over with | 
the milk of human kindness, choose to take | 
on the outward seeming of a short-spoken, | 
half-cynical scoffer at himself and at) 
things in general. 


Mr. Mervyn Dallas, the successful au 
thor of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ to be 
produced uext Monday at the Grand Opera 
House, is a well-known English actor. He | 
originally came to this country in Mr. 
Mansfield’s Richard III. company, and 
stayed some time with that gentleman. He 
will principally be remembered for his 
artistic impersonation of ‘Krostadt’ in 
Ibeen's ‘Doll’s House.’ 





The summer season of Comic Opera has 
opened in New York with Digby Bell in 
‘Jupiter’ at Palmer’s Theatre. Pauline 
Hall has been in Boston the past week 
with her managers and directors deciding 
upon designs for everything that goes 
towards embellishing an elaborate pro- 
duction on the Tremont Theatre stage. 


Helen Barry has signed a contract with 
Messrs. Nixon & Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
to produce at their Broad Street Theatre, 
on Monday, May 16th, a new comedy, en- 
titled ‘Her Ladyship,’ by H. Grattan Don- 
nelly. 
Starvation in Russia. 
So little suffices for the Russian peasant 
that a sum equivalent to 70 cents will sus- 
tain life fora month. But when it becomes 
a question of a million lives for which the 
government must care, as in Samara alone, 
and when this support must he continued 
for a period of 10 months, the cost rises 
to $7,000,000. 
As has been shown in the case of Sam- 
ara, writes Chas. Emory Smith in the 
North American Review, the proportion 
of sufferers relieved by the zemstvos is 
two-thirds, leaving one-third wholly de- 
pendent upon private benevolence; and, 
taking allthe famine provinces, even this 
one-third mounts up to the millions. This 
appeal to personal philanthropy’ has 
brought out noble examples of generosity 
and devotion. The proprietary class have, 
of their position and responsibilities. 
many as 20,000 people. 
The women especially 
ward with a consecration and self-sacrifice 
which commands admiration. Many cases 
might be cited of ladies of gentle birth who 


have been also in this work many exhibi- 
tions of true nobility. 

One other thing ought in fairness to be 
said. The Emperor has been published 
abroad as indifferent. It is only just to 
remark that this peculiar kind of indiffer- 
ence has been manifested not merely ina 
vigorous direction of the later government- 
al operations of relief, even to the sum- 
mary dismissal of inefficient agents, but 
in gifts from his private purse, which, if 





l * — 
Japanese Rugs, ete. 


As a pleasant contrast to the usual lines 


Franklin Crosby (late Childs, Crosby & 


, 


exhibit. 


China and Japan. In their Japan rugs 
they have many quaint and curious pat- 


have come for- | 

















QUAINT. 


JAPANESE RUGS 


Exclusive and Beautiful Designs, 
Superior Make and Finish. 
variety of shades and sizes. 


China and \Japan, of choicest de- 


isigns and quality. 


CARPETS and RUGS, selected to 
give the best TASTE, STYLE and 
QUALITY. 


Call or address 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, 


(Late Childs, Crosby & Lane), 


944 Washington Street, 


Opp. Adams House, Boston. 


lnvestment. Properties 
FOR SALE. 


Several desirable estates, cen- 
trally located and yielding from 
5 to 6 per cent. 

A large amount of money to 


loan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. 


W. A. SMITH, 


Real Estate & Mortgage Broker, 
17 MILK STREET. 


CITY OF BOSTON, 


ORDINANCE OF 188.—CHAPTER 38. 
(SECOND SERIES). 
CONCERNING 
The Use of Bituminous Coal. 





In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Ninety-Two. 





AN ORDINANCE TO AMEND CHAPTER 
FORTY-THREE OF THE REVISED 
ORDINANCES OF 1892. 





Be it ordained by the City Council of Boston, as 
follows: 


SECTION 1. Chap. 43 of the Revised Ordinances 





attraction at the Howard Atheneum next} which are of superior make and finish. 


week. 
Mr. Richard Golden, in his popular do 


mestic draia, ‘Old Jed Prouty,’ will return design and quality. 


They also carry a special line of mattings 
from the same oriental countries, of choice 
These carpets and 


for a brief stay at the Hollis St. Theatre | ‘8S: %8 to taste and style, are selected 


next week. 


Mr. Robert Mantell, the clever young ro-| trade of the city has resulted in the en- | 


with the utmost care, and Mr. Crosby’s 
long association with the high-class carpet 


mantic actor, comes to the Bowdoin Square | dorsement of his judgment by a large line 
Theatre next week in a repertoire of popu-| of critical and influential patrons. 


lar plays. 


‘The House on the Marsh,’ an adaptation 
from Miss Warden’s exciting and melo- 
dramatic tale, will be the attraction at the 


Grand Opera House next week. 


Children in Tenements. 


Riis, in the May Scribner’s, show that in 
1890 there were in all the tenements of 


The repertoire of Robert Mantell, at the | New York City 160,708 children under five 


Bowdoin Square Theatre next week, will| years of age. 


This does not imply that 


be as follows : Monday, ‘Monbars ;’ Tuesday | there were so many really poor children, 


evening and Wednesday matinee, ‘The| bya good many thousand. 


Corsican Brothers;’ Wednesday evening 
‘The Louisianian’ and ‘Parrahasurs; 
Thursday, ‘Moubars;’ Friday, ‘The Corsi 
can Brothers; ’ Saturday matinee, 


The census 
, |} taken more than a year ago, fora special 
*| purpose, of the Jews in the east side Sweat- 
-|er’s District, showed a total of 238,405 


*‘Mon- | children under six years and 21,285 between 


bars’ and Saturday night, ‘The Corsican | six and fourteen, in a populatio» of some- 


Brothers. ’ 


Each play will be made a spec-|thing more than 111,000. 


All of these 





ial production, with magnificent scenic | were foreigners, most of them Russian, 
Polish and Roumanian Jews 


mountings and effects. 





The police census returns, says Jacob A. | 


of 1892 is hereby amended by inserting between 
| sees. 98 and 99 the following new section, w be 
| numbered 99, and sec:ions now numbered 99 to 108 
| inclusive, with said amendment, to be renumbered 
100 to 104, res ively: 

“Sec. 99. No person shall use bituminous coai 
| for the perpces of generating steam in boilers in 
| any Duilding unless the furnace in which said coal 
jis burned is provided with some effectual device 
| for consuming its own smoke.” 





In BOARD OF ALDERMEN, May 2, 1892. 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 
JOHN H. LEB, Chairman- 





In COMMON COUNCIL, May 5, 1892. 
Concurred. 
DAVID F. BARRY, President. 





Approved, May 7, 1892. 
JOHN H. LEE, Acting Mayor. 





Attest 


A true copy. : 
JOHN M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 





‘GONSUMPTION. 


T have s pomtive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
utanding have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 

, ferer who wi" .end metheir Expressand P. O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Great | 


Special line of MATTINGS from | 


AMUSEMENTS. 





BOWDOIN sitearite. 
HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-. Props. and Managers. 


Special Engage ment of the Romantic 
” Actor, 


ROBERT MANTELL, 


IN FOUR GREAT PLAYS. 


Monday evening, May 16, “Monbars." 

Tuesday evening, May 17, **The Corsican Brothers.’ 

Wednesday matinee, May 14, “The Corsican Brothers." 

Wednesday evening, May 18, double bill, **The Loutsi 
anian” and “Parrhasius.” 

Thursday evening, May 19, ‘‘Monbars. * 

Friday evening, May 2, ‘The Corsican Brothers.” 

Saturday matinee, May 21, “ Monbars.” 

Saturday evening, May 21, ‘The Corsican Brothers. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.....+..++6+ Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


2nd IMMENSE WEEK, 


Charlies Frohman presents 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER 


“Shouts of laughter from rise to fall of curtain.” 
—Herald. 

Preceded every evening at 8 by the dainty 
one-act comedy entitled 

TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA 


PARK THEATRE. 


Be Be CRAs cccccéccctccccccccevcs « Manager. 


THIRD WEEK OF 


BARRY & FAY 


— i — 


McKENNA’S FLIRTATION 


Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BR. ME. PIBLD.sccccccscccccccciosccccccs Manager. 


LAST WEEK OF THE REGULAR SEASON. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday at 8, also 
Wednesday Afternoon at 2, 

LAST TIMES OF BOUCICAULT'S 


THE COLLEEN BAWN. 


Thursday and Friday at §, also Saturday afternoon 
at 2, the two Roaring Comedies by request, 
NEW LAMPS FOR OLD and ROBERT MACAIRR. 
Received with Shouts of Laughter. 

se Saturday evening, Farewell benefit of Miss 
MIRIAM O'LEARY, BeTTy’s Finish & Lapy JgEss. 
ae May 23— Summer Season—CHARLES DICKSON 
in INCOG, “the laughing success of the year.”’ 





HOLLIS citearne. 
ISAAC B. RICH... 100-00 Proprietor and Manage:. 


Monday, May 16—FOR ONE WEEK, 


Richard Golden 


In an entirely new and elaborate production of 


“OLD JED PROUTY.” 


1000th Performance— Monday Night, May 16. 
HANDSOME SOUVENIRS 
to comiaemorate the occasion. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....+ Proprietor and Manager. 





Commencing Monday, May 16th, 
A Pramatic Novelty. Elaborate 
Production ot Barnet and Pflueger’s 


1492. 


STAR CAST, 
SPECIAL SCENIC EFFECTS. 
GRAND CHORUS. 

Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Sat- 

urday at 2. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PRocTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


MONDAY NIGHT rats'weex. 


Mats., Tues., Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 


THE HOUSE ci MARSH. 


Dramatized by Mr. Mervyn Dallas. 
From the Famous Novel by Florence Warden. 
Elegant New Scenery! 
Excellent Company ! 


Next ) MR. ROBERT IN 
Attraction) MANTELL | RE PEKTORE. 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 








One Week Commencing MONDAY, MAY 16. 


THE FRENCH FOLLIE CO. 











Evenings at8. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Evolution of Christianity. 


By Lyman Abbott, D. D. $1.25. 

A book of remarkable interest and 
value, containing in a revised form the 
lectures given by Dr. Abbott to crowded 
audiences in Boston last winter. It is one 

f the most noteworthy of recent contri- 
butions to religious thought. 


Paradise. 


Part ILI. of Dante’s Divina Commedia 
translated into admirable English prose by 
Cyuarces Eviot Norton, Professor in Har- 
vard University. $1.25. The three parts, 
» a box, cloth, $3.75; half calf, gilt top, 


= 4) 


The Scarlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Illus- 
trated Edition With photogravures of 
['welve Outline Designs. Uni- 
form with the Holiday §Editionof The 
Marble Faun. top, with 
slip cover, $2.00. 


Darley’s 


8vo, cloth, gilt 


The Master of the Magicians. 


\ Novel of Babylon, collaborated by 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT 
). Warp. Riverside Paper Series. 50 


cents 


i by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


BOSTON. 


Unig, Purpose. aNd 
Destiny oF Mal 


Or Philosophy of 
The Three Ethers, 


— BY — 


DR, WILLIAM THORNTON. 


nts are ingenious, charmingly written, and 
kK is © of great interest.—New York Medical 


tH 


I 


This much discussed and remarkable book 
is for sale at the Old Corner Book Store, 
Damrell & Upham, 274 Washington Street, 
suston, Mass. 


Sent to all parts of the United States on 
receipt of price, $1.25. 


S. S. P. & CO. 


VEUVE GHAFFARD 


PURE 


OLIVE OIL 


In Honest Bottles. 


We have lately received by steamer our 
first invoice of the new-season PurE OLIVE 
“rE. As this article is shipped to us 
directly by the producer, no profits sre paid 
to middlemen, and we are enabled to offer 
the goods at a moderate price. 


‘Sole Agents in the United States and 
Canada, 


8.8. PIERCE & C0. 


Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 


‘Boston 
209 & 214iState St. } 


The Age of Coal Burning. 

[have heard, writes Sir Robert Ball in 
|the Fortnightly Review, that when King 
; Hudson, in the zenith of his fame, was 
| asked as to what his railways were to do 
when all the coal was burned out,he replied 
that by that time we should have learned 
how to burn water. Those who are asked 
; the same question now will often reply that 
}they will use electricity, and doubtless 
think that they have thus disposed of the 
question. 

The fallacy of such answers is obvious. 
A so-called ‘water gas’ may, no doubt, be 
used for developing heat, but it is not the 
water which supplies the energy. Trains 
may be run by electricity, but all that the 
electricity does is to convey the energy 
from the point where it is generated to the 
train which is in motion. 

Electricity is itself no more a source of 
power than is the rope with which a horse 
dragsa boat along the canal. There is 
much more philosophy in the old saying, 
‘*Money makes the mare to go,” than in the 
optimistic doctrine we often hear spoken 
of with regard to the capacity of man for 
dealing with nature. 

The fact is that a very large part of the 
boasted advance of civilization is merely 
the acquisition of an increased capability 
of squandering. For what are we doing 
;every day but devising fresh appliances 
jto exhaust with ever greater rapility the 
jhoard of coal? There are justa certain 

number of tons of coa_ lying inthe earth, 
andi when these are gone there can be no 
| more forthcoming. 

There is no manufacture of coal in pro- 
gress at the present time. The useful 
mineral was the product of a very singular 
period in the earth’s history, the like of 
which has not again occurred in any note- 
worthy degree in the geological ages 
which have since run their course. Our 
steam engines are methods of spending 
this hoard; and what we often hear laud 
ed as some triumph in human progress is 
merely the development of some fresh 
departure in a frightful extravagance. 





Black Buck Hunting in India. 


The black buck of India is a very grace- 
ful animal, weighing between thirty and 
fifty pounds. The hideof the male, when 
full-grown, is of inky blackness on the 
back, while the belly is as white as snow; 
the contrast being very striking. The 
horns are black and spiral in shape, and in 
length average about eighteen inches, al- 
though they have been known to reach 
twenty-six inches. The animals are usu- 
ally found in herds, and are difficult to ap- 
proach on foot, as the bucks toss their 
heads into the air from time to timeina 
very graceful manner, and some one of 
them is almost sureto detect any attempt 
at stalking. 

They are at times hunted on horseback, 
but the usual method in many sections, 
says Clarence B. Moore in St. Nicholas, 
is to use a conveyance very much like the 
back of & horse, only shorter, and made of 
wood. This is on wheels, is drawn by 
bullocks, and is called a jungle-cart. It is 
very closeto the ground, and from both 
sides project flat pieces of wood, upon 
which the feet rest. The inside is hollow 
and holds ammunition and luncheon. It 
is believed that they take the queer little 
wooden arrangement on wheels for a plow 
and consequently are not much alarmed as 
it draws nearer them in ever decreasing 
circles. The bullocks move at the word 
of command, and are accompanied by a 
shikaree, or native hunter. The bucks 
never seem to fear the inhabitants, doubt- 
less having learned they are without guns, 
and therefore not to be dreaded. 





‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 


Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bvottle. 
G.0. WHISKIES 
en oeeeeaeialeenmmmmemmanall 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
@ trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always in Sealed 
bottles, Beware of caatlons and refilled bottles. 


ists, Gr » Wine Mer- 
SOLD gencrally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature———— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
: REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
STATEMENT 








— OF THE — 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST CO., 


BOSTON, 


MASS., 


TO THE COMMISSIONRERS OF SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Balance Sheet at Close cf 


Business, April 30, 1892. 


EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSIONERS MAY 3rd 


ASSETS. 


U. 8S. Government Bonds at par.... $850,000 00 


City and Town Bonds (in Mass.) at 


DAT nccccccccccccccscevesesceseses 898,000 00 
Railroad Bonds........- Seeeeesocece 982,903 98 
Time LOANS ...csecccee sevccccesess 8,842,527 74 
Demand LOANS .....cceseereceecense 1,097,300 00 
Cash in Office and Banks in 


8,721,710 03 
25,513 55 


Boston 
EXPOMse oo .05 ccesecescceeeeeeceess 


$16,417,955 30 





LIARILITIES. 


Capital Stock. 


cecccceces $1,000,000 00 
Guarantee Fund.........-+ 






1,000,000 00 
Profit and LOBB.....ccceeeeeees ° 83,698 91 
TOCOPORE. oc ccc cecccvccsccsccccsecsons 241,383 35 
COMMIBBIONS. «6... cece dees ceeeeceens 1,835 92 
D@POBite ....0ccccececccsreccsscesecs 13,904,454 40 
For payment of Bonds, Coupons 
and Dividends.......0.eceeeeees 47,913 78 
Sinking Funds, Railroads.......... (37,835 99 
Expense Railway Co,'’8.....+.eeees . 235 00 
DIVIGONAS. ..cccccsscocsccscvcccsccces 600 00 


$16,417,955 30 


WM. ENDICOTT, JR., President, 
JAMES J. STORROW, 

J. EDWARDS, 

F. HAVEN, JR., 

CHARLES F. CHOATE, 

AMOS W. STETSON, 

T. JEFFERSON COCLIDGE, 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL 


AGREEMENTS. 
Assets. 
United Statee Government Securi- 

BOGiic ce cWoses ee cccecvesccensscoses $59,169 67 
City and Town Bonds.......e..e+5. 56,877 28 
Railroad Bonds. ....+.sseeeeeeesees 239,100 89 
Water Co.’s Bonds (Special Trust). 2,000 00 
Debenture Co. Bonds es ai 300 00 
Railroad Co.'s StOCKS....+6.0.eeee- 99,005 93 
Bank Stocks... ...--seecesceseeeesese 64,689 33 
Manufacturing Co.'s Stocks 

(Special Trust) ...c.scecereeeeee 26,300 00 
Mortgage Notes....ceee « ceceseeces 917,350 00 
Policies General Trust Fund....... 85,010 32 
Real Betute.....ccccocsescscccrcssese 7,500 00 
Insurance Co.’s Stock (Special 

TruBt). ccccces.csccscccceseceses 125 00 
Savings Banks’ Books (Special 

TAR) oc scccccccccccccccccccseeces 8,744 22 
Caaht ..ccccccccccccesccscccccsece ee S71 58 

$1,561,804 22 

Liabilities. 
Trust ACCOUNLB....6+...eeeeee ee e+» $1,537,470 69 
FNCOME oo cvcccccccccvcccs eeebecrocace 23,933 53 
DivVidOnds .cccccccscccvccccsescces ; 400 00 


$1,561,804 22 





D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLE, 

RORERT CODMAN, 

CHAS. U, COTTING, 

EDMUND DWIGHT, 

ROGER WOLCOTT, ) 





GEORGE DEXTER. 


BOSTON, May 6, 1892. 


The persons pamed in the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Co., being a 
majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the statement, signed by 


them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
(Signed) 


Before me, 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Amealcal Loan aud Trnst Company, 


OF BOSTON, . 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts at the Close of 
Business, April 30, 1892. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on real estate........ $45,603.07 

Loans to corporations ...... 314,309.23 

Loans on time with collat- 
CTAB. .cccccccccccscccccss 1,030,593.84 

Loans on demand with col- 
laterals....sscsseccescece 2.379,749.68 

Notes ofindividualsorfirms 50,235.90 

$3,820,401.72 











Railroad bonds........++++- $540,822.51 
Miscellaneous bonds ....... 178,447.14 
Railroad stOcks..--e.++++0- 10,189.43 
Miscellaneous stocks....... 9,797.50 
National Bank stock.....-. 102,444.38 

841,700.96 
EXpense ACCOUNL...--+.--eeereeeee ereee 15,715.04 
Cash in offiee and in banks. ...-++++++ 888,514.59 


$5,566,422.31 
(Signed) 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock.....cccssee.. $1 000,000.00 
Surplus fund.....sseeeeeses 400,090.00 
Profit and 1loss.........66.. 10. 00.00 
Undivided profits.......... 62 ,038.25 
Deposite subject to check.. $3,755,141.1) & 2 io 
Certificates of deposit..... 134,406.11 
For —- of coupons, 

dividends, etc.........+ 77,305.42 


Sinking funds, railroads.. 
Sinking funds, corpora- 
OMG. oc ccccccccccccccces 


43,168.95 

82,285.47 
—— —— $4,092,367.06 
1,017.00 


L, $5,566,422,.31 











N. W. JORDAN, Actuary. 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


May 10, 1892. 


Personally appeared N. W. Jordan, Actuary of the American Loan and Trust Company, and 
made oath that the foregoing statement, by him subscribed, is true, to the best of his knowledge and 


belief. 
(Signed) 


Before me, 
CHARLES H. BOWEN, Notary Public. 


We hereby certify that the foregoing statement has been verified by the undersigned, a majority 
of the Board of Directors of the American Loan and Trust vonyer. 
HENRY D. HYDE, 


F. GORDON DEXTER 
N. W. RICE, 

CHAS. E. COTTING, 
J. Q. ADAMS, 
DAVID P. KIMBALL, 


EDWIN F. ATKINS, 
W. B. THOMAS, 
THOS. NICKERSON, 
R. E. ROBBINS, 


8. E. PEABODY. 





For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
ase:l by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 

ain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 

Marrhea. 2%c. a bottle. Sold by all drageiets 
throughout the worki. Be sure and ask for “Mrs 
WINS!I Ow’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, UPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, Boylston St. | 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TRADE MARK. 





ime ARK. 





GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 

° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 

special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


COR. DEDHAM & ALBANY STS. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


HORSES 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50}per day. 


DOGS, 


50 Cents. 





DR. EDWARD C. BECKETT, ) 4 enain 
| DR DANIEL D. LEE, Sarmeens 
| DR. WILBERT SOULE. = 


| Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calle made night 
and day. Telephone,992Tremont. —__ 








PURPOSE. 


——" 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


The uses of sorrow I comprehend 
Better and better at each year’s end. 


Deeper and deeper I seem to see 
Why and wherefore it has to be. 


Only after the dark wet days 
Do we fully rejoice in the sun’s bright rays. 


Sweeter the crust tastes after the fast 
Than the sated gourmand’s finest repast. 


The faintest cheer sounds never amiss 
To the actor who once has heard a hiss. 


And one who has dwelt with his grief alone. 
Hears all the music in friendship’s tone. 


So better and better 1 comprehend 
flow sorrow ever would be our friend. 


—[Harper’s Weekly. 
Walt Whitman on Immortality. 


A story is told by a writer in the New 
York Times of a conversation, in a Phila- 
delphia saloon about two years ago, between 
Walt Whitman and Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Col. Ingersoll has advanced his well-known 
views as to the airy nothingness of every- 

* thing, evidently thinking that in Whitman 
he had a firm coadjutor, but the old poet 
would not have it so. 

‘*Robert,” he said, ‘‘we know nothing of 
this particular thing, but we know much of 
many less important things, aud we may 
well believe that one law alone controls all 
things. From what we do know we are 
permitted from the persistence of law to 
believe concerning tbat which we do not 
know. The slightest force thatis aim- 
lessly applied is duly transmitted, making 
allallowances for inertia and resistance. 
Force 1s never absolutely lost; it only be- 
comes indistinguishable. Combustion, the 
most destructive of processes, does not 
annihilate; it only changes and sets free. 

‘Everything that we know and can study 
has this persistence, and to each there is a 
higher life, which is the immortality ap- 
propriate to. that particular thing. The 
organic matter of the common soil, as it is 
taken up by flowers and fruits, attains its 
immortality on that higher plane of being 
The vegetable kingdom, in its turn, is fed 
upon by certain animals, and these by 
others, until in man all attain their highest 
development. And the highest develop- 
ment of man is the spiritual part of him, 
of which his affections and personality ace 
the crowning glory. Man attains to these 
solely because of that law of persistence 
which permits no force or property to per- 
ish, but only t pass on to the plane next 
peyond jit. Anditis of this culminating 
phenomenon thus produced that you con- 
fidently predict annihilation. 

‘Robert, there is not anargument to 
support it. There is nota fact in nature 
that hints at it. If analogy is permitted, 
immortality is the only conclusion. But I 
know no more about it than the grain of 
wheat of which my bread is made knows 
about the mystery or the new life it is 
about to enter. You won't find in my 
books, Robert, anything about annibilation 
or that anything can absolutely perish.” 


“Dog Gone It.” 





Rev. J. B. Harrison, of Franklin Falls, 
N. H., traces curiously the origin of a 
dia'ectic expression, still common in some 
parts of the country, in a letter to the New 
York Evening’ Post. 

Fifty years ago, he writes, people of 
my A eee habits of speech in Virginia, 
and their children in Ohio, said, in the first 
person, “I'll be dog’d”; second person, 
‘Dog on you”; third person, “Dog on it, 
bre him.” Others of inferior speech, 
said dawg for dog, and awn for on—)'ll 
be dawg’d,” ‘Dawg awn you,” etc. Then, 
as often occurs Im similar cases, the g was 
carried forward from dawg to awn, making 
“Daw’ gawn you,” “Daw’ gawn him,” 
“‘Daw’ gawn it.” In our time, people trying 
to he correct put the g back in dawg with- 
out removing it from awn, and so have 
made ‘‘Dog gone it,” and I observe that 
some dialect story-writers make their 
people say, “I'll be dog goned.” But in 
the old phrase nobody said, “I'll be dog 
on’d.” The on came in only in the second 
and third persons. 

Dialect often has a grammatical structure 
which is not to be disregarded, but few 
writers have the thoroughness of knowledge 
which distinguished Mr. Lowell’s handling 
of his dialect, or, perhaps, his sense of the 
importance of accuracy in the matter. But 
entire accuracy is not easy. I think ‘Dog 
gone it” is simply ‘Dog onit.” The South- 
ern and Western people of these earlier 
times swore outright, without circumlocu- 
tion, and profaned the Sacred Name with 
shocking readiness; but although the queer 
oath of Socrates—*‘By the dog of Egypt” 
—may have been solemn originally, I think 
our phrase has no relation to anything 
higher, but is derived from the use of the 
dog as a soldier, or as a fierce beast under 
control. These qualities gave him great 
social and economic importance in wild 


regions. It was no light thing to be 
dogged—that is, chased, bitten and worried 
by a powerfal and furious dog. The verb 
to dog, in the sense of setting on or inciting 
a dog to attack an animal or a man, was 
much used when [ was young, but I do not 
often see it in literature of late. 


The Fallacy of Modern Nerves. 


There is the cant of the ‘terrible pace’ 
at which we are supposed to live in these 
days, the oft-repeated assertion that the 
present age, the close of this nineteenth 
century, is fuller than sny other of what 
is called ‘worry’ and anxiety, mental ex- 
citement, overstrung nerves, and what not, 
says the London Daily News. 

It is asserted that railways and tele- 
graphs and the modern race for success 
are shortening life in Europe generally, 
and in England and America in particular; 
that there 1s an enormous increase of what 
are called nervous disorders. 

“Surely,” says Dr. Pye Smith, ‘‘we are 
complimenting and pitying ourselves with- 
out cause. What,” he asks, ‘‘are the 
hardships of a railway journey to Bristol 
or to Edinburgh compared with those of a 
journey ,by coach? What are the trivial 
anxieties of a citizen's life from telephones 
and telegrams, rates and taxes, advertis 
ing druggists, and schoo] board elections, 
compared with those of previous genera- 
tions, when few men had not been robbed 
on the highway or otherwise put in per- 
sonal peril, and when the citizens of many 
towns in the King’s d« minions had ex- 
perienced a siege, a famine, or a pesti 
euce, 

‘‘We may be sure,” adds this cheerful 
monitor, ‘‘that family troubles, misunder- 
standings and quarrels, disappointments 
and annoyances, bedily aches and pains, 
bills that cannot be paid and accounts that 
will not balance, Were just as commona 
hundred years agv as now—in the days of 
Horace or of Lucian asin those of the 
Spectator and the Rambler.” 


The Harvard Overseers. 


I had the curiosity, writes Charles E. L 
Wingate to the New York Critic, to scan 
the list of names from whom Harvard men 
are to select candidates for the Board of 
Overseers at Harvard College, end found 
that out of the twenty-one gentlemen but 
six could claim any connection with the 
literary world through point of publication. 

Only two have written books—unless, 
indeed, we include Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Boston, who has been a joint author in a 
series of school-books on mathematics. 
The two to whom I allude are John T. 
Morse, Jr., who edited the American 
Statesmen Series and wrote four of its 
volumes, besides writing a life of Alexan- 
der Hamilton; and the Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, author of ‘Jesus and the Men About 
Him’ and ‘The Citizen and the Neighbor.’ 
Mr. Edwin H. Abbot has written articies 
for The North American Review and other 
periodicals, Dr. James R. Chadwick has 
contributed to medical journals, and Col. 
Henry Lee has; written a work upon the 
militia of the United States. The other 
candidates are mostly lawyers, bankers, 
and men of independent fortune who 
possess marked financial ability. 

One vacancy on the Board of Overseers 
to be filled at this Commencement is that 
caused by the death of James Russell 
Lowell. Hitherto no Overseers have been 
chosen west of the Allegbanies, simply for 
the reason that none beyond that point 
could be expected to attend the monthly 
meetings of the Board; but this year an 
appeal has come from the Chicago Harvard 
Club that its ex-President. the Hon. George 
E. Adams, recently Member of Congress, 
be chosen to represent the West. As Mr. 
Adams has declared that if elected he will 
attend each meeting without fail, it is very 
probable that he will be chosen, for the 
West, with its thousands of alumni, cer- 
tainly should have representation. 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in ifs 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
drep Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
R@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





To do business a man must haye dollars 
and sense. To keep rheumatism and all 





aches and pains out of the house, keep 
Minard’s Liniment in it. 


BOSTON © COMMONWEALTH. 






Summer Camp for Boys. 


Aristotle doubtless said truly that there 
is no royal road to education, but some 
stretches of the way accessable to many 
may be made so charming that progress is 
pleasure, and ore of these surely leads 
through the Natural History Summer Camp 
for Boys, at Lake Qunisigamond, Worces- 
ter. This camp was established seven 
years ago, with the benificent purpose of 
affording a pleasant and healthful resort 
for boys to spend a part or the whole of 
their summer vacation, and the fact that 
over twelve hundred young people have 
availed themselves of the pleasurable ad- 
vantages of this camp during the past 
seven seasons speaks volumps for its popu- 
larity and stamps it a permanent institu- 
tion. Here the boys can live in tents, fish, 
row, swim, and do all the other reasonable, 
things that to a boy’s mind constitute 
‘Camping out,’ while at the same time they 
are in daily association with men of liberal 
education who lecture on scientific subjects 
take the boys out on collecting expeditions, 
take part in their amusements, are ready 
at all times to intelligently answer all 
questions, or assist those who desire it in 
any department of Natural History, and io 
fact do all in their power to make the sea- 
son enjoyable as well as profitable. 
camp physician is in constant attendance, 
and the sanitary arrangements etc., are 
subject to his jurisdiction. While there is 
no obligation to attend the lectures cn 
popular subjects, swimming school, games, 
outings etc, yet it is the aim of the in- 
structors to make the<e exercises so attrac- 
tive that the boys will cousider it a 
privilege and a pleasure to attend them. 
The terms for the s ason are within the 
reach of even those possessed of only 
moderate incomes. 


> 
> 


Economy is itself a great name. Then 
keep Minard’s Liniment in the house, and 
you will keep the doctor out. Only costs 
25 cenis. 





The palate is almost tickled 
with Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. The stomach knows 
nothing about it—it does not 
trouble you there. You 
feel it first in the strength 
it brings; it shows in the 
color of cheek 2nd smoothing 
out of wrinkles. 

It was a beattiful thing to 
do, to cover the odious taste 
of cod-liver oil, evade the tax 
on the stomach, and take 
health by surprise. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere co. $1. 
“4 


NOw OPEN. 


214 BOYLSTON ST., 


THROUGH TO S44 PARK SQUARE. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


—FOR— 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM THE 
LEADING DESIGNERS OF 


Paris and London 


A large and carefully selected stock of 


Ladies, Misses and Children’s 


GARMENTS 


— OF THE — 


Latest Models and Cut. 


Every garment offered has been purchased this 
Spring, and willbe sold at the Smallest Mar- 





gin of Profit. 


L. 6. Mclntosh& Co. 


LOAKS AND GOSTUNES 
Ladies, Misses & Children, 


MAY 14, ism 


** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewrie 


(LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 





os 


Send for Catalogue 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them returnagain. I means 
radical cure. I have made the d sease of FITS, EP! 
LEPSY or FALLING SICK NESS a life-long study. | 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office. 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


~ ENGRAVING 
PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS’& CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


‘PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


| 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors of 


American and Foreign Pate 


And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


| NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


| 

Personal attention given to all applications 
| Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
| if desired. 


an 


MINARD'S| 
“‘KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


WD. WHISKE! 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
j gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
| Promptly attended to. 


| DLXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


OWN YOUR HOME. 









| 
} 
Soames 
| 


[ 














} 


} eiialltnapiieeitinntioninens 
We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 

—— EE 

We have the most perfect plan of handling real 

estate by co-operation. Call and everything ¥" 

be explained to you, or send for prospec —— 
Every month's rent ee pay goes towards pariné 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


| Real Estate Co.,7 Temple P1., Room 65, Bosto? 
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THE GRASS. 


The grasa so little has to do— 
A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 

And bees to entertain, 


And stir all day to pretty tanes 
rhe breezes fetch along, 

\nd hold the sunshine in its lap, 
And bow to everything; 


\nd thread the dews all night, like pearls, 
And make itself so fine— 

\ duchess were too common 
For such a noticing. 


And even when It dies, to pass 
In odors so divine, 

As lowly spices gone to sleep, 
Or amulets of pine. 


And then to dwell in sov’reign barns, 
and dream the days away— 

The grass so little has to do, 
| wish I were the hay! 


How Paris Buries its Dead. 


In every great city the poor live by the 
worldly vanities of the rich. In Paris, 
writes Edmund Spearman in the Forum, 
they die in the same way, It is the manu- 
facture of innumerable superfluities which 
makes up the bulk of the industry of the 
working classes. The French capital has 
feveloped an ingenious system by which 
the vor are furnished with a free burial 


it the expense of the ‘pride, pomp and 
circumstance’ which Dives considers his 
due on the road to the tomb. 

One of the largest, best-managed and 


most profitable industries in Paris is that 
of the Pompes Funébres, the gigantic 
monopoly which alone has the privilege of 
transporting the dead through the streets 
of Paris in funeral style. It possesses 
undertakers’ material to the value of over 
4,000,000 of francs, does some 6,000,000 a 
year of business, and turns over nearly 
2,500,000 of this as clear profit to its ac- 
credited owners, the church establishment 
of the city, after gratuitously and decently 
burying some three out of every five of the 


dead as inv igent subjects. 

Each country and each age have their 
wn fashion of disposing of their dead, 
from the Patagonian who makes ‘lion 


meat, of his spouse back to the ancient 
Roman with his ancestral urns. Taken all 
in all, perhaps there is no more reasonable 
arrangement than that of the thrifty 
Parisian who manages to have each dis- 
posal of the dead carried out decently and 
in order through the exploitation of a love 
of lavish display in a minor portion of the 
community 

One sees nothing of the ghastly side of 
the undertakers’ work in visiting the vast 
premises which have been recently devoted 
to the use of the Pompes Funébres, away 
out in the extreme northwest of Paris, in 
La Villette There we found ‘the trappings 
and the suits of woe,’ the materials for the 
funeral decorations and the funeral 
corteges. Take italtogether, a ramble over 
the establishment is one of the most inter- 
esting sights of the city. 


A Dream That Brought Fortune. 


Before Watts, the discoverer of the pres- 
ent mode of mode of making shot, had his 
notable dream, induced by over-indulgence 
in Stimulants, the manufacture in question 
was a slow, laborious, and consequently 
costly process. Great bars of lead had to 
be pounded into sheets of a thickness near- 
ly equal to the diameter of the shots 
desired. These sheets had then to be cut 
into little cubes, placed in a revolving bar- 
rel, and there rolled round until, by the 
constant friction, the edges wore off from 
the little cubes, and they become spheroids. 

Watts had often raked his brain trying 
to discover some better and less costly 
scheme, but in vatn. Finally, after spend- 
‘ng an evening with some boon companions 
at an ale house, he went home, went to bed, 
and soon fell asleep. His slumbers, how- 
ever, were disturbed by unwelcome dreams 
'n one of which he was out with ‘the boys,’ 
and as they were stumbling home it begen 
to rain shot—beautiful globules of polished 
shining lead—in such numbers that he and 
418 Companions had to seek shelter. 

In the morning Watts remembered his 
curious dream, and it obtruded itself on 
8 mind all day. He began to wonder 
What shape molten lead would assume in 
falling through the air, and finally, to set 
‘is mind at rest, he ascended to the top 
of the steeple of the church of St. Mary at 
Redcliffe, and dropped slowly and regu- 
‘arly a ladlefnl of molten lead into the 
moat below. Descending, he took from 
ae bottom of the shallow pool several 
sandtuls of the most perfect shot he had 
~ seen. Watts’s fortune was made, for 
— this exploit emanated the idea of the 
- tower, which ever since has been the 
-niy Means employed in the manufacture 


of the little mi 
and epers. ssiles so important in war 


=~ The Cotton Picker, 


It is absolutely impossible for the 


| human mind to form any adequate idea 
| of so vast a sum as $90,000,000. 


Some 
approximate idea, however, may be en- 


| tertained by the help of afew compari- 


sons. If this vast sum of money were 
in silver dollars of the United States, it 
would weigh 2700 tons. If it were in 
gold dollars, it would weigh 331,650 
pounds. If it were in dollar bills, 
spread side by side on the ground, thus 
forming a complete carpet, it would 
cover 3362 acres; and if these same 
dollar bills were laid end to end they 
would reach 10,653 miles, almost half- 
way around the giobe. It will be ob- 
vious from all of these statistics that 
the sum isan enormous one, In fact, 
it represents the vast fortunes of two of 
the richest men in this country, namely, 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt and Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. There are only two 
men in this country richer than these: 
William Waldorf Astor and Jay Gould. 
Yet this enormous sum of $90,000,000 is 
precisely what will be saved to this 
country every year by the Cotton Picker. 
The machine will earn every year during 
the cotton picking season of 60 days 
$1000. It cost $110,000,000 to pick the 
9,000,000 bales raised last year. This 
machine is capable of picking this entire 
crop for $20,000,000, a difference of 
$90,000,000 a year saved to the country. 
Of course, a large per cent of this will 
be saved to the cotton planters, They 
need it badly, for the low price of cotton 
has entirely consumed their profits, 
But a very considerable part of this 
$90,000,000 will go to the inventor, the 
promoters, and to the early stockholders 
in the Cotton Picker Company. These 
machines can be built for less than $100. 
It is the intention of the company not 
to sell a single machine, but to lease 
them to the planters on a royalty of $4 
a bale. Asthe planters now pay to have 
their cotton picked by hand $12 50 a 
bale, they will save the difference be- 
tween these two figures. A royalty of 
$4a bale, when theentire cotton crop is 
picked by this machine, will mean an 
annual gross income to the company of 
something like $36,000,000. A simply 
unprecedented revenue. But the de- 
mand for machines for the coming fall 
is greater than the company can now 
meet, and, in order to increase its man- 
ufacturing facilities, afew shares of 1ts 
stock, par value $10, are offered at the 
Boston office, at 31 Milk st. Single 
shares or blocks of any size are sold. 
Such an opportunity as this to invest 
small sums of money with the assurance 
of enormous returns has not occurred 
since the early days of the Bell Tele- 
phone. iy 


CARRIAGES 


WE HAVE ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES IN PLEASURE 
CARRIAGES, AND WE INVITE 
CAREFUL INSPECTION OF 
WOULD BE PURCHASERS, 





tWAREROOMS, 


110, 112 & 114 SUDBURY ST, 


5. A. Stewarl 


— AND — 


Kimball Bros. Co. 





ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT (STREET, 





Room}73. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH: 








1 Beacon Street, 


COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Will offer, for a short 


lime only, a_ limited 


amount of its Treasury 
Stock, 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


$5.00 


PAR VALUE. 
PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


Sé 


Do. 


You - See 


THE 


POINT? 


THAT ALTHOUCH 


Originated in 1810 by an Old Family 
Physician Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment could not have survived over 
eighty years unless it possesses extre 
ordinary merit. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


LAKE ANY O THe 


*" JOHNSON’S ; 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can’t sell any other.” 
E the Should have JOHNSON’s 

ve ry Le) r ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Tonvilitis, 
Jolic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every 
where. Price 35 cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid 
vamphiet free. 1, 8, JOHNSON & 0OO., Boston, Masa. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


_A large ine of Library and Standiug Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and ‘quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


_ 33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

‘ Albany. 
8 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
' 


Troy. 
ALM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

11.3 piper. Parlor car to Troy. 
* 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 

' Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 


8 0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. 


A. M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
l ' Cars to Montreal. 
9 5 £;,% ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
rt, 
7.00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A gt» 
Boston, Mase. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 








This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
of Timber, 


Quarries, Stumpage 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 


and other profits coming from all 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


| 


| 





Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT | 


| 
| 
i 


the other resources of the Com- 


pany. 


$500,000 
Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.905 
LIABILITIES... -eececceess - 19,532,985,22 


$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 

ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 

} Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 

WwM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 








| LEND A HAND 





| FOR APRIL. 
| THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


| Exodus of the Utes...... eocece .- Rey. H. F. Bond 
Elmira Reformatory...--++ +++ ooevece evccccccccece ° 
| Mr. Letchworth’s Memorial..... sevcesece cercevcecs 
Notes from New York....- ...A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


| Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala., R. C. Bedford 


For sale by allj newsmen. Annual subscrip- 


tion, $2.00. 


| 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
j 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power. —Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


ke en | Baking» 


Powder 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


LADY ‘POOR’S OINTMENT 


| 
Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 





Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


| 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable polson, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin. If you have Kezema, Salt Rheum, or avy Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OIN rMENT, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds « f | 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering fron 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. TRY [T, and 


be convinced. 


If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ALL THE WEEK. 


WE WISH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD THAT WE MAKE NO “ONE 
DAY’S SALE,” OR OFFER GOODS FOR MONDAYS ONLY. 


It has been customary for us, being large advertisers in the Sunday papers, to 


particularize certain items of unusual value as for Monday. We thus emphasize the 
day when the sale begins in order that those desiring first selection may be enabled to 
make early purchases. 

It also happens sometimes that clearance lots on which an unusually low price is 
placed do not last out the week. For this reason we emphasize Monday. But we 
never make special prices or offer special lots for one day only. All lots that go on sale 
Monday are 


KEPT ON SALE UNTIL THE ENTIRE LOT IS EXHAUSTED; WE NEVER 
WITHDRAW THEM FROM SALE OR ADVANCE THE PRICE. 


Once marked down, the public have the advantage until the entire stock is sold. 
We ask our customers to bear this in mind in the future: That, while our 


announcements appear largely in the Sunday papers, our attractions are for each 


day in the week, or until sold out. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, ete 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 





ae AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER. eg 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
i 





144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 
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CARPETS. 





SPECIAL SALE OF 


300 PIECES 


O-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS 


At 971-2 Cts. Per Yard. 





THOS. O'CALL 


997, 599 and 601 


OPP. GLOBE THEATRE. 


REOPENING 


THE GREAT | 


| 


PROVIDENCE: LINE 


FOR NEW YORK. 


TT 
Monday, May ¥, 1892, Express train leaves Park 
Square Station at 6.30 P. M, (with Parlor Cars), 
direct to wharf at Providence, connecting with 
steamers Massachusetts and Conneticut. A 
FEATURE OF THESE STEAMERS IS THE 
DINING ROOM ON THE MAIN DECK 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at 207 Washing- 
ton street and at Park Square Station 
relephone 2588. 
CHAS. F. CONN, Agent. 
J. W. MILLER, O. H. BRIGG, 
President Gen. Pas. Agent 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupld—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT/?, 
REACHED FROM ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


_~Where rood farm lands are still within reach 


of men of moderate means. 

2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 


4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 


market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A, C. HARVEY, 


AGHAN & CO. | 


Washinaton St., 


BOSTON 


NEW MUSIC, 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Soprano. 


31 claseical songs, carefully selected, re; 
ing some of the foremost European com, oser: 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Tenor. 


30 classical songs compiled in one volum: 8 
lection which few buyers could equal. 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Alto 


88 carefully celected songs from the best f 
and American composers, including man 
triumphs. 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Baritone 
or Bass. 


24 bongs, pot too difficult, yet high clas 
singer will recognize the advantage of | 
a collection In one book. 


Any of the above series by mail, 
heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, 32 


EMERSON’S 


NEW MALE QUARTETTES 


Just issued, a collection of Quartettes, orig 
selected and arranged by L. O. EMERSON 
pieces are not difficult, the tenors are not to 
and the collection is especially valuable to eve: 
male quartette. 

128 pages, 35 quartettes. Price in bro 
cents, postpaid, or $6.75 a dozen not prepa 
paper, 60 cents postpaid; $5.40 per 
postpaid. Sent on receipt of price, 


— THE — 


New Harvard Song Book 


Allthe new Harvard Songs of the 
years, with some old favorites. 92 pages. 5 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, ¢! 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, ¥. Y 


pee SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court i0 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhe! 
special agent, if required; recover pr 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. ‘ 





228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


dence solicited. Special terms to subscr 





611 Washington St., opp. Globe T 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stoves’ ss secs sc cdma 


45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Pro’ ler . 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charestow! 
Disttict,), Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 





AWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


heatre; 225 Washington St., »°*' °° 
tates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beac’ Sts. 





